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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications: and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It is well that the King’s Speech began with a fit 
reference to the visit of the Kaiser. The Speech has a 
certain individuality—rare in Speeches from the Throne 
—for while it is inordinately long it is significant chiefly 
for an omission. Strangely, Lord Lansdowne alone 
appears to have noticed that the House of Lords is 
not mentioned. Neither Mr. Balfour nor anyone in the 
Commons wanted to know why there was no reference 
toa matter which on the showing of unnumbered Minis- 
terial speeches—Mr. Asquith’s in particular—governs 
all the rest. Ministers protest that no progress can be 
made until they have dealt with the House of Lords. 
Last year the relations of the two Houses were so alluded 
to in the Speech as almost to carry a censure on the 
Lords ; an unbecoming use of the King’s name. This 
year, when the threat was to be put in force, the 
matter drops out. Does this mean that no Bill is to 
be introduced? Do Ministers feel that, ‘‘ like little 
wanton boys that swim on bladders ”, they have struck 
out bravely but ‘‘ far beyond their depth ” ? 


On the whole the opening passages were quiet. 
Both Mr. Balfour and Mr. Asquith were exceptionally 
brief and punctiliously restrained. So quiet is the 
opening that it suggests a consciousness on both sides 
of more than ordinary storms to come. The weakest 
points in the Government defence were, of course, 
Ireland and Education. How they will come out of 
2 full discussion of the Anglo-Russian Convention and 
the New Hebrides instructions is yet to be seen. We 
are not sure Mr. Asquith is not right in deprecating 
discussion of the Indian difficulty in the Transvaal. 
But the matter is so flagrant that no one can be 


surprised at its being raised on an amendment. After 
all, it is right that the Transvaal should know that 
the English people feel with extreme intensity on this 
matter. 


But when it came to Ireland the Government cut a 
very sorry figure. Mr. Asquith had to admit that 
the state of the country was far from satisfactory, 
and excused his Government on the ground that there 
was in present conditions ‘‘ something to palliate 
the illegal conduct”. Here is a useful tag for Mr. 
Ginnell and his friends to put beside Lord Denman and 
Mr. Birrell’s apologies for cattle-driving. Mr. Birrell 
now hopes to cure cattle-driving by ‘‘ one huge cattle- 
drive”, as Lord Lansdowne well put it. After the 
fashion of the old Kings of Babylon, Mr. Birrell would 
transplant bodily the population of the Connaught sea- 
board to Roscommon, a ‘‘ crazy policy” indeed. Mr. 
Balfour hit hard when he told Mr. Birrell that if, 
as he has said, ‘‘ minorities must suffer”, they should 
not bé made to suffer by having their cattle driven or 
being shot in the legs. 


Mr. Asquith’s apology for Mr. McKenna was even 
less effective than his defence of Mr. Birrell. Naturally ; 
a still more difficult brief. Mr. McKenna makes regu- 
lations which the training colleges he was attacking, 
being bound by their trusts, cannot obey without 
breaking the law, and if they do not obey they are 
to be deprived of all grants from public money. 
Mr. Asquith excuses this by a tu quoque. Have 
not Conservatives varied trust deeds too? Irrelevant, 
as Mr. Asquith knows ; for Conservative Governments 
discharged managers from their trusts by Act of Par- 
liament expressly that they might be free to obey new 
rules. Mr. McKenna reverses this, requiring managers 
to obey his rules violating trust deeds which he care- 
fully leaves in full force; though they may come to 
him, suppliants, to ask him as heir of the Charity Com- 
mission to vary the trusts injudicially to suit his own 
policy. Nor could Mr. Asquith defend Mr. McKenna’s 
meanness in trying to insinuate by regulation a policy 
reversing all precedent instead of by Act of Parliament, 
which he was afraid to face. Mr. McKenna should read 
Professor Sadler’s letter rebuking him in Thursday’s 
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‘*Times”. Mr. Sadler knows something of education 
and cares about it. 


The Government have made a grand start this 
session with a majority on the first division, the division 
on unemployment, of forty-five. Forty-five, their formal 
majority being somewhere about two hundred! This 
collapse was the proper answer to Mr. Burns’ speech. 
Mr. Burns seems to think this most baffling and dis- 
tressful of social questions a subject mainly for good- 
tempered chaff. His description of the loafer’s day 
was amusing ; but jesting of this kind is a poor answer 
to honest men who want work, of whom Mr. Burns may 
possibly admit there are still one or two left even after 
two years of his administration. And others, who would 
like as far as they can to get at the truth of this un- 
employed question, might well complain of Mr. Burns’ 
jovial talk. On unemployment Mr. Burns threw no 
light of any kind, and did not try to. The only serious 
part of his speech was the effort to answer tariff 
reformers by a cloud of figures showing Berlin to be in 
every way, but measles, worse off than London. A 
fig tor these party-cured statistics! The truth is that 
Mr. Burns, having become prosperous, is now far 
more concerned to prevent the loafer getting doles than 
to help the honest unemployed to get work. 


Little was said of women in this debate ; but they 


suffer from sweating more than men. The Anti-Sweat- 
ing League held a meeting at Queen’s Hall on Tuesday 
to advocate legislation in their interest. Its Secre- 
tary, Miss Clementina Black, in her book on ‘‘ Sweated 
Industries,” has shown conclusively that without legis- 
lation there can be no abatement of the evils which do not 
need the fervour of Father Vaughan to denounce them. 
Trade unionists have hitherto looked with as lordly 
indifference on them as Mr. Burns does on the squalid 
resorts of unskilled labour—meaning certain public- 
houses which are not quite up to his standard. Legis- 
lation is needed, and Miss Black shows it has done 
ow good in Australia, the method there being Wages 

ards. This is really only an adaptation of the 
method in use here in the organised trades, where 
employers and men fix the rates at which various 
classes of work shall be done. 


There has been much talk since last week about the 
effect the resolutions of the Labour party at Hull will 
have on the relations of Trade Unionism to Socialism. 
The fact is, as a Labour leader said to a ‘ Daily 
Chronicle’’ interviewer, and as we said in our article at 
the time, no one knows to what extent the trade unions 
are affected or infected by socialism : to a greater extent 
probably, we think, than some trade union leaders like to 
admit. This gives the Socialists great advantage and 
accounts for the second resolution at Hull after formal 
acknowledgment and lip service done to trade union- 
ism. Liberal papers do not like the position. The 
‘*Chronicle ”, for example, after long complacency with 
socialism is now emulating the ‘‘ Daily Express ”’ in its 
attacks. 


In the meantime the Labour party has met and 
elected its officers, and Mr. Henderson has been 
appointed its chairman and Mr. Barnes its vice-chair- 
man. Mr. Shackleton would probably have been 
appointed if he had stood. These names do not 
suggest that the Socialists are likely to push their 
power too far. They have every reason not to, as 
_ appears from the accounts published of the proportionate 
contributions raised by them and the unions. Besides 
this there is a movement amongst the trade unions 
tending to bring Labour members inside who are now 
outside the Labour party. At the meeting of the trade 
union members of Parliament on Tuesday there was a 
discussion as to joining the Labour party, but the 
decision was adjourned. Judging from the Bills and 
other items in the party’s programme, the Liberal papers 
are perhaps a little premature in despairing of the con- 
tinuance of their party's alliance with the Socialists. 


The attempt to keep Lord Curzon out of the House 
of Lords collapsed of course, and he took his seat on 


Wednesday. Before he did so, however, the Lord 
Chancellor took occasion to say a few simple and 
straight words in the matter. Those Radicals and 
Nationalists who have tried to trump up a grand case 
against Lord Curzon have been made to look very 
silly by the words of the Lord Chancellor, ¢heiry Lord 
Chancellor, which were punctuated for emphasis by the 
ex-Chancellor. What now has that great constitutional 
lawyer and historian Mr. Swift MacNeill to say about 
himself? Has he been too clever by half? Or there 
is the alternative of being too foolish by half. 


Irish wit may be more remarkable for its bulls than 
its glosses, but Mr. Redmond we must say is an ex- 
ception. A finer gloss than his description of cattle- 
driving could not be devised. He spoke of it in his 
speech on the Address as ‘‘a mere symptom of the evil 
lying at the core of the land question in Ireland”. But 
a little earlier in the debate Mr. Asquith spoke of 
cattle-driving and this is how he describes it: ‘‘ I think 
it not only a criminal but a stupid act.” And he went 
on to point out why it was stupid. We doubt whether 
it is wise for an ex-Home Secretary and a Prime Minister 
by deputy to argue against a crime on the ground that 
it is “‘stupid”. But it is something to be thankful for 
that leaders of the Government no longer describe 
cattle-driving as ‘‘ reprehensible”. There is this diffi- 
culty however about Mr. Asquith’s outspoken truth—if 
Ministers have at length come to see and admit in cattle- 
driving a crime, what possible.excuse can they have 
now for not stamping it out ? 


They are indeed on the horns of dilemma. If they 
speak gently of cattlé-driting; whittle it down to an 
indiscretion or irregularity, they are offering a plausible 
excuse for not strengthening the hands of the police, 
but at the same time selling. their consciences for a little 
fickle Nationalist support ; whereas if they speak sternly 
and straight of cattle-driving as Mr. Asquith did, and 
yet refrain from taking the field against it, they are 
obviously from motives of policy acting far short of 
their convictions. Neither horn is a pleasant one :for a 
man to sit upon; but we must say that we far prefer 
Mr. Asquith’s choice. At any rate he calls the thing 
by its right name. 


Mr. Bodkin is Judge Bodkin now beyond dispute, 
and it is clear that the case against him was a bit 
thin. Itseems, after all, that he had a leading practice 
in Dublin and never gave up his profession. But the 
interesting part of the business has been in the duel 
between a Lord Chief Justice and an Attorney-General. 
The Front Benches even ina full-dress debate rarely 
give such a display as that of Chief Justice O’Brien and 
Mr. Cherry. Is Mr. Cherry, by the way, a believer in 
the ‘‘divine right” ? We ask because we see he laid 
it down that nothing which the Crown does can be 
questioned. Good law this may or may not be, but 
dangerous tackle for a Radical to handle. 


Mr. Asquith, by the way, seems to be stiffening a 
little all round. If he has been dislodged by the 
Labour party from his former attitude of opposition to 
old-age pensions—we believe he approved Sir William 
Harcourt’s stark refusal to have anything to say to 
them—he is resolved to take a firm stand elsewhere. 
Hence on Wednesday to Mrs. Fawcett’s suffrage depu- 
tation he said something very like ‘‘ No”. Whilst Mr. 
Haldane was all suavity through the medium of his 
butler (who took good care, however, that no Charlotte 
Corday forced an entrance), and Mr. Birrell’s party 
were softly arguing from the dining-room window with 
the siegers, Mr. Asquith was telling his deputation that 
the Cabinet was not agreed in the matter, and that he 
was not sure votes for women would be good for the 
country. Thus at length we are finding a politician 
with the power to say the little word ‘‘ No”. 


If the large figures quoted by Lord Carrington at . 


the National Liberal Club prove the success of small 
holdings, then indeed is the land difficulty settled abso- 
lutely and with it the overcrowding of the towns! In 
eight counties alone there are already 2,715 applicants 
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who are asking for 64} square miles of soil. Add the 
Crown Lands’ applied for and you have a total of 
83 square miles. One would not wish to crab these 
figures: indeed they will probably be doubled, nay 
quadrupled, in a very short time. But zeal for getting 
a job does not prove high efficiency. Advertise a clerk- 
ship of two pounds a week in a hundred papers—there 
will be ten thousand replies very likely. Was it not 
Carlyle who as a youth applied furiously for every sort 
of vacant job, including the office of Astronomer Royal ? 
The real point, the grave point, is not whether men are 
hungry for land, but whether when they get it they 
will not ere long be hungry for victuals. 


The South Hereford election may long be recalled as 
the dear loaf election. The Liberals have been very 
sore over the intrusion of bread into politics, and there 
has been a mysterious baker who has driven round this 
constituency selling bread at the same price it fetched 
when the Conservatives were in office. Nobody ap- 
peared to know his name or place of abode. He sold 
his cheap loaves to all comers and drove blithely away— 
oddly enough without a word about free trade or fiscal 
reform. Apart from the grave question ‘‘ Who caused 
the quartern loaf to rise?” one may suggest that it 
would be well for both parties to unite on the question 
of compelling bakers to sell pure good bread. Why 
should bread be stuffed—as often it is—with potatoes, 
alum, and so forth? Village loaves are rarely so 
wholesomé and appetising as they were when baking 
was done in a good old-fashioned oven, heated by a 
wood fire. In the squabble about the price of bread, 
the equally important question of its quality is quite 
overlooked. 


There is certainly no surprise element in the appoint- 
ments of the Crown’s law officers. Sir William Robson 
is moved up to the Attorneyship for the sufficient 
reason, unless there is some special objection to the 
contrary, that it is the custom for Mr. Solicitor to suc- 
ceed Mr. Attorney. As between Mr. S. T. Evans and 
Mr. Isaacs the balance may have been turned by Mr. 
Isaacs’ seat at Reading not being so secure as 
Mr. Evans’ in Mid-Glamorgan. A miners’ representa- 
tive will contest Mid-Glamorgan at the next election, 
but at present Mr. Evans will probably be re-elected 
without opposition. Sir William Robson and Mr. 
Evans are both of the fervid type of party rufflers. 
Mr. Isaacs approaches much more nearly the cool, 
level-headed, suave and imperturbable style of Sir 
Lawson Walton. Maybe Mr. Isaacs preferred not to 
drop just at present the threads of a practice of 
such astonishingly quick growth that it must still 
have something of novelty about it. But it is more 
likely that politics have been the determinant. 


Turning to foreign affairs, between the Sultan de 
jure Abd-el-Aziz and the Sultan de facto Mulai Hafid 
the position of the French in Morocco is ridiculous 
enough. There have been the usual desultory 
skirmishes which lead to nothing because they are not 
part of any plan but simply defensive measures against 
sporadic attacks of the tribes. They are not worth 
chronicling. The restoration of order in the real sense 
is not within the purview of General d’Amade’s arrange- 
ments. His instructions are, he has informed Mulai 
Hafid, to do nothing unless he is himself attacked. 
This profession of neutrality must strike Mulai Hafid 
as rather thin. He would in all probability be the 
unquestioned Sultan if the French were not in Morocco ; 
and yet the French dare not advance a step to put 
down the enemies of the only Sultan they have had any 
dealings with and whom they took for the representa- 
tive of law and order when they embarked on their 
luckless enterprise. 


M. Delcassé’s speech in the French Chamber in the 
debate on Morocco was more remarkable for its treat- 
ment of past phases of the question than for any light 
it had to throw on the present or the future. But it 
was a valuable State document on the general foreign 
relations of France with Germany and Great Britain 
and Europe generally as they appeared to the Foreign 


Secretary at the time when the present complications 
had their origin. As to the debate, it ended in the 
endorsement by a very large majority in the Chamber of 
the Ministry’s Moorish policy. The policy is very un- 
heroic, but such as it is, better it should have been sup- 
ported than the whole business stir up again the dangers 
of the position before the Algeciras Conference. 


. The German Government has had no difficulty in 
getting its Navy Bill through second reading. All 
the parties except the Socialists voted for it. Herr 
Bebel made a pronounced pro-British speech, which 
suggests that he has been reading the views of the 
anti-Germans here. He indeed quoted Mr. Stead as 
irrefragable proof of the effect produced in England 
even amongst the non-militant classes. Herr Bebel 
and his party may be right in their contention 
that the effect of the Navy programme is to arouse 
a certain suspicion of Germany’s designs against 
Great Britain. One could hardly deny that this 
is so; whether rightly or wrongly is another ques- 
tion. But even Herr Bebel does not, so far as we 
understand his speech, accuse the Government and its 
supporters of a conscious intention to create a fleet for 
an attack on Great Britain. If he did, he would have 
to accuse his countrymen of being incorrigible liars. 
There is nothing more remarkable in the debate than 
the positive declarations of Admiral von Tirpitz, for 
the Government, and of the representative speakers of 
all the parties, that they have not Great Britain in their 
— and that it would be a futile project if they 
ad. 


A new principle would seem to have been introduced 
into imperial affairs: the part has become greater than 
the whole. That at least is the disquieting moral to be 
extracted from the bulky Blue-book on the Transvaal 
Asiatic problem. Lord Elgin does not like either of 
the Acts which aim at the identification or exclusion of 
British Indians, but he feels that he would not be 
justified in resisting ‘‘the general will of the Colony 
clearly expressed through its first elected representa- 
tives ”, representatives who, as he possibly remembered, 
owe their existence to his initiative. He therefore 
urges the Transvaal Government to think of Indian 
sentiment, and appeals to the Secretaries of State for 
India and Foreign Affairs to give him the benefit of 
their views. Both are concerned for the effect this 
anti-Asiatic policy may have in directions affecting their 
own departments, but all the Imperial Government can 
do is to hope that the right to keep Asiatics out may 
induce the Colonial Executive to treat with considera- 
tion those who are at present lawfully in. It is re- 
ported that the Transvaal Government have agreed to 
a compromise under which Mr. Gandhi and others now 
in prison will be released, and respectable Indian 
settlers will be spared the indignity of the finger-print. 


Mr. Morley’s anxiety at the course adopted by 
General Botha and his colleagues is qualified only by the 
feeling that the Transvaal has as much right to restrict 
immigration as have other self-governing colonies. He 
is alive to the imperial objections to the measure and 
reminds Lord Elgin of the unfortunate effect it will 
have on public opinion in India. Mr. Morley has not 
had long to wait for evidence justifying his fears. 
Meetings of protest, attended by thousands of British 
Indians, Mohammedan, Hindu and Parsi alike, have 
been held in Bombay and Lahore, and the Indian 
Government is, no doubt, already being bombarded 
with requests to intervene. India however is not a 
self-governing colony. But just in proportion as the 
people of India are dependent on the Imperial Govern- 
ment is the obligation of the Imperial Government to 
see their interests safeguarded. ‘‘ The word Empire 
loses its meaning”, said the Aga Khan in Bombay, 
‘* when one subject ill-treats another”. 


When Lord Elgin is dealing with Natal, as is clear 
from the correspondence relating to native affairs 
published this week, he is hardly as conciliatory as 
when he is concerned with the Transvaal. The Natal 
Blue-book shows him as unwilling as Mr. Birrell in 
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Ireland to exercise all possible power to restore order 
in Zululand. He strongly objected to the proclama- 
tion of martial law, an objection in which he was sup- 
ported by the Governor, against the emphatic view of 
the Colonial Government and the Commandant. The 
Imperial Government refused to allow Imperial troops 
to be employed without an inquiry that might have 
taken months, when the situation, for which responsi- 
bility would be fixed on the colonial authorities, would 
have been seriously aggravated. There is an irritating 
note of suspicion of Natal Ministers throughout the 
correspondence. 


Many reasons are given for the overwhelming defeat 
of the Progressives, alias Unionists, by the Bond, 
alias the South African party, in the Cape Legis- 
lative Council elections. But the plain truth is that 
the Dutch voters, augmented by the reinstated 
rebels, have ignored their debt to Dr. Jameson—who 
has resigned—and closed their ears to all appeals to 
abandon race feeling. What has happened now in 
regard to the Upper Chamber we may anticipate will be 
repeated and emphasised in the Assembly elections five 
or six weeks hence. With the Dutchification of Cape 
Colony, Natal is the only self-governing South African 
state that remains British in its sentiments and its 
aspirations. The Jameson Government was as precipi- 
tate in restoring the rebels to full citizenship as the 
Imperial Government in giving the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colonies autonomy. The effect is that 
South Africa for all practical purposes has become 
politically the very thing we spent £200,000,000 and 
many thousands of lives to prevent. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier has a much nicer appreciation of 
Imperial obligations than his friend General Botha. It 
may even be that his sense of duty to the Empire has 
been quickened by the recent utterance of Governor 
Johnson. In Wednesday’s debate in the Dominion 
House of Commons Sir Wilfrid showed that Canada 
cannot stop Japanese immigration without risking the 
withdrawal of Japan from the alliance with Great Britain. 
Canada is not prepared to take that risk. If war 
occurred, he said, and his thoughts can only have been 
directed southward across the border, they might see 
the fleets of Japan and Great Britain united in the North 
Pacific against acommon enemy. Therefore it is that 
Canada prefers to enter into a friendly arrangement 
with Japan to restrict immigration rather than take 
hostile action. In South Africa there is unfortunately 
no such regard to weigh in the balance in favour of the 
Asiatic subjects of King Edward. 


The report of the Viceregal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the loss of the Dublin Crown jewels affects 
Sir Arthur Vicars very gravely. In summing up the 
evidence they have taken the Commissioners say that 
they are bound to report that in their opinion Sir Arthur 
Vicars did not exercise due vigilance or proper care as 
the custodian of the Regalia. It is said that Sir Arthur 
Vicars has been superseded in his office of Ulster 
King at Arms and his successor appointed. The Com- 
missioners observe that they have not conducted a 
criminal investigation for ascertaining the robbers of 
the jewels, but they think it due to Mr. Francis Richard 
Shackleton, whose name was more than once mentioned 
as the probable or possible author of the crime, to state 
that there was no evidence before them to support such 
a suggestion. 


‘*Quida” deserves to be remembered if only for her 
affection for dogs. One cannot honestly say that her 
hooks were ‘‘ literature”, though ‘‘ Two Little Wooden 
Shoes ” was much above the average popular novel of 
to-day. ‘* Moths” and ‘* Puck” were hidden fearfully 
away from young people when they were published ; 
there would be no need to hide them to-day—young 
people would vote them too ‘‘ proper” if anything. 
‘*Quida” was perhaps not severely rational on the 
subject of dogs ; she would have included the muzzle 
among the seven deadly sins. But she had a passionate 
sympathy with ‘‘ the lower animals”, which makes for 
nothing but good in men and women. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY PREMIERE. 


"| third session is generally regarded as the 
turning-point in the career of a Parliament, and 
consequently as vital to the reputation of the Ministry 
which guides it. During the first two sessions members 
of the House of Commons and Cabinet Ministers are 
occupied in learning their business, and due allowance 
is made by the constituencies for their inexperience. 
But the third year is their middle age, a period when, 
in public as in private life, reputations are made or lost. 
If the Government does not succeed in carrying two or 
three first-rate measures this session it will lose its 
hold on the nation, though of course it may prolong 
its existence for another three years. Never in 
our recollection was a critical session heralded by 
tamer and less interesting debates than those which 
took place on Wednesday in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. But, unless we are mistaken, it was the calm 
which precedes a storm, for the King’s Speech an- 
nounced proposals calculated to excite the fiercest con- 
troversy, though undoubtedly the most remarkable 
feature of this State paper was the omission of all 
reference to the legislative function of the House of 
Lords. Last year it will be remembered that his 
Majesty invited his faithful Commons, in the most 
solemn language, to ‘‘reflect” upon the relations 
between the two Houses of Parliament, with a 
view to their amendment. We recall Mr. Balfour’s 
deep-toned exclamation: ‘‘ Well, let them reflect! 
Reflection is a process which can do nothing but good.” 
A strong resolution was carried in the House of 
Commons for the abolition of what is nonsensically 
called the ‘‘legislative veto” of the second chamber. 
The world was given to understand that when Sic 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman ‘‘set about” the House 
of Lords in good earnest, that Gothic survival would 
fade away like the baseless fabric of a dream. The 
House of Lords is still there ; the Government is still 
there ; it is the resolution that has melted like a mist. 
Throughout the recess the most violent speeches 
were made on platforms about the _ uncontrolled 
supremacy of the People’s House, and we certainly 
expected that in the very van of this session’s array 
would be a Bill for the modification of the co-ordinate 
power of legislation which belongs tothe Peers. There 
is not one word in the King’s Speech about the House 
of Lords, or the relations between the two branches of 
the Legislature. Has reflection, as Mr. Balfour antici- 
pated, borne its fruit? We must suppose so: but it is 
certain that a Government which carries a resolution 
in favour of a constitutional change by an enormous 
majority, and does not proceed to introduce a Bill, is 
ridiculous, and stands self-convicted of a levity which 
cannot fail to disgust a great many electors. 

The four measures which come first on the Ministerial 
programme are provision for old-age pensions, a 
Licensing Bill, an Education Bill, and an Eight-hours- 
in-mines Bill. Old-age pensions, licensing, and educa- 
tion are three subjects which are likely to take up the 
whole time of a prolonged session ; and yet it is difficult 
to see how the Government can avoid doing something 
for Ireland—except govern it, which of course they 
never will do. Accordingly there are two Irish 
measures mentioned, an Irish University Bill, and 
a Bill to amend the Irish Land Purchase Act 
of 1903. We should hope that a Bill ‘‘ to consolidate 
and amend the law relating to the protection of 
children and the treatment of juvenile offenders” might 
be treated as non-partisan, and thus be passed with only 
the discussion necessary to correct errors of drafting. 
But there is practically no chance that the Bill for the 
Valuation of Property in England and Wales will become 
law, or that time can be found for another Housing of 
the Working Classes Bill or for the Port of London Bill. 
Let us glance at the prospects and probable contents 
of the more important of the above schemes. The 
‘* proposals for making better provision for old age” 
are to be incorporated, not in a separate Bill, but 
in the Budget, so that the House of Lords will be 
debarred from dealing with this most important 
subject, except by way of criticism. We trust, by 
the way, that though the House of Lords cannot 
amend the Finance Bill, they will not refrain from 
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commenting on the clauses which provide for old-age 
pensions, as many peers are better acquainted with the 
needs and habits of the rural poor than most of those 
who clamour for their relief in the House of Commons. 
It would appear from the speeches of Lord Airedale in 
moving the Address in one House and of Mr. Davies 
in seconding it in the other that the scheme of old-age 
pensions is to be non-contributory ; but it is significant 
that Mr. Asquith said nothing on the point, though 
out of doors he has said quite distinctly that the 
working classes must contribute their proportionate 
‘share of the cost. The contribution of a class 
by taxation is not of course the same thing as 
contribution by the individual recipient ; but until the 
Budget makes its appearance in April, we shall not 
know what is in Mr. Asquith’s mind; probably he 
does not yet know himself. Both parties are agreed 
‘en principe” to grant old-age pensions ; everything 
depends on the details. 

Mr. Balfour is too old a parliamentary hand to 
hazard criticism of Bills that have not yet been printed, 
and, in some cases, not yet drafted. He said there- 
fore little or nothing about licensing legislation, so 
fatal to so many Governments, or about elementary 
education, or about an eight-hours day in mines. We 
de not believe that the proposal to fix a term for 
the duration of liquor licences will prove as con- 
fiscatory as the brewery debenture holders assert : 
if a fine has to be paid for the renewal of a licence 
as for the renewal of a lease, it can be insured 
against at a small cost. As for the Eight Hours Bill 
and Mr. McKenna’s Bill, we shall follow Mr. Balfour’s 
example, and wait till we see them. But there was 
one subject on which the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion was curiously reticent, namely, the Irish 
University Bill. Nothing is more certain than that 
if Mr. Birrell adheres to the principle of equality 
between Protestants and Catholics, he will offend the 
English and Scotch Nonconformists in his own party. 
Mr. Birrell cannot please both Mr. Redmond and 
Mr. Perks. Mr. Balfour cannot oppose the principle 
of equality, unpleasant as it is to his Irish supporters. 
The Irish University Bill may unite Irish Unionists and 
Radical Dissenters, so that we are not much surprised 
Mr. Balfour skated rapidly away from such thin ice. 
Mr. Balfour spoke for a considerable time on the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement and the Hague Conference, the kind 
of subjects which it is conventional to discuss at the 
opening of Parliament, but which, to speak truth, excite 
but a tepid interest in the breast of the ordinary citizen. 
Not that he fails to recognise the importance of these 
topics, but he wisely thinks they are best left to 
experts, and therefore he serenely leaves them to the 
Secretary of State and the Foreign Office. 

The Irish question is partly administrative and partly 
legislative. Everybody, except the Irish Nationalists, 
admits that in parts of Ireland anarchy prevails, and 
shows itself chiefly in cattle-driving. Mr. Redmond 
would persuade us that the whole thing is a piece of 


journalistic ‘‘ business” ; but those acquainted with the | 


real state of Ireland know that the lawlessness and dis- 
comfort and injury to property are for once worse 
than the reports in the newspapers. It is possible 
{though we have not gone into the figures recently) 
that there may be a larger percentage of professional 
criminals in England than in Ireland. But in England 
crime is practically confined to the criminal class. The 
peculiarity of Irish crime is that it sweeps over the 
dand and spreads through society like an epidemic. 
It becomes the fashion among the lower classes, and 
he who resists the quick contagion has a _ bad 
time of it. Twenty years ago Irish crime took 
the form of shooting and robbing landlords. Now 
that the landlords have been squeezed into mere 
anxious vendors of farms to the peasantry, they are 
left alone, unless they happen to be farmers. It 
is recognised that there is nothing more to be made 
out of them. The attack is now directed against the 
class immediately below the landlords, the big farmers 
who own the large holdings of grazing lands. The 
business of a grazier is perhaps the most prosperous 
in Ireland. As the growing of grain is unprofitable, 
the best land in Ireland, especially in the central and 
western parts, has been turned into pasture, the profits 


accepted by the House of Lords. 


| pecuniary support in the form of dues. 


of which have excited the displeasure of the Nationalist 
politician. The grazing farms are described as 
‘‘vacant”’ or ‘‘untenanted” lands, and the graziers 
are denounced because, from an economic necessity, 
which makes itself felt in England as well as in 
Ireland, they have replaced men by bullocks. Yet 
another Irish Land Act must therefore be introduced for 
the purpose of buying out the graziers, and converting 
profitable pasture into unprofitable small or mixed 
farms. The successful farmer must go, as the land- 
lord has gone, and his rich fields must be parcelled out 
in small holdings amongst the thriftless, shiftless 
failures, who are to be brought from the congested dis- 
tricts. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who led the 
House of Commons in the absence of the Prime Minister, 
seemed a little uneasy, as he certainly was inconsistent, 
in handling the Irish land question. Mr. Asquith said : 
‘*] do not palliate, and none of my colleagues have ever 
palliated, cattle-driving. I think it is not only acriminal 
but a stupid act, because, apart from all moral considera- 
tions, it seems to be calculated to strike a very serious 
blow at a flourishing and necessary Irish industry.” 
Then follows the old and most immoral apology for Irish 
crime, that it is the expression of legitimate discontent 
with the arrangements of society, and must therefore be 
treated respectfully and tenderly. The remedy is ex- 
pounded in a strikingly weak passage: ‘‘ There can be 
no doubt that the untenanted land system in Ireland— 
I am now speaking of the grazing lands in Galway 
and Roscommon—did come and was intended to 
come within the scope of the right hon. gentleman’s 
Land Purchase Act of 1903. The untenanted land 
could be purchased by the Estates Commissioners, 
could be purchased by the Congested Districts Board. 
. . . And in the opinion of the Government the time 
has come when by the application of compulsion in fit 
cases the untenanted land without injury or loss to 
anybody should be more freely available for the 
purpose of holdings.” In other words, ‘‘a flourishing 
and necessary Irish industry”, to use the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s own words, is to be compulsorily ex- 
propriated in order to root a pauper population in the 
soil. Such is, in substance, the purport of the new Irish 
Land Bill, which has not the least chance of being 
But what can 
be said of Mr. Birrell’s failure to suppress what 
his distinguished colleague calls the crime of cattle- 
driving by the arm of the law, whether lengthened 
by the Crimes Act or not? It is impossible to resist 
the conclusion, more or less explicitly stated by Mr. 
Balfour, that property is not protected, and evil-doers 
are not punished, because it is desired to impress 
upon the new democracy that Ireland cannot be 
governed by the Imperial Government. 


THE VALUE OF THE ENTENTE. 


WE have not too much love for the present French 
Ministry, but we are glad that they have ob- 
tained an overwhelming majority in the debate on 
Morocco. Had the Chamber shown any sign of falter- 
ing in their support there would have been graver cause 
for uneasiness than exists to-day, and, as it is, the out- 
look is by no means cheerful, even if it be confined to 
Moorish affairs. The speech of M. Delcassé, though 
interesting in itself, has not helped to throw much light 
on the future. What value it had was in giving another 
view of past events than that hitherto put forward 
by responsible Frenchmen. The programme of the 
Ministry as endorsed by the Chamber is according to 
M. Pichon still strictly limited by the conditions of 
Algeciras. France will not go to Fez or to Marakesh ; 
there is to be no interference with the internal affairs 
of the country; loyal support is to be given to the 
Sultan who is invested with regular power ; the recog- 
nised rights of France are to be defended, her European 
mandate executed. This all sounds reasonable enough, 
but unfortunately its terms are mutually contradictory. 
How is the Sultan ‘‘invested with regular power” to 
be loyally supported unless his rival is in some way 
to be rendered innocuous? Mulai Hafid is in occu- 
pation of Safi, whence he draws a certain amount of 
As he is almost 
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certain to become, and indeed already is, the leader of 
an anti-foreign movement, is he to be allowed to collect 
unmolested some hundreds of thousands of francs for 
this purpose? How the mandate of Europe is to be 
carried out without interfering with the internal affairs 
of the country it is impossible to understand. Indeed 
the French Government finds itself in an impasse, and 


nothing but the indulgence of Europe allows its incom- , 


petence to block the way to serious action. It is said 


that members of the Left will call for another confer- | 
ence if there is any disposition manifested to plunge © 
further into the country; but, while we are told that | 
| France of Great Britain as an ally cannot compare with 


the cordial acquiescence of Spain in French policy is 
most edifying, there is not the slightest sign that any 
advance has been made in the preparations for the re- 
cruiting and training of that police force which was to 
insure the safety of all foreigners and whose establish- 
ment was to ‘‘ execute the mandate of Europe ”. 

The disquieting question, therefore, is how long will 
various European nations tolerate the supineness of 
France ? and when will other States feel the situation 


' that of Russia. 


intolerable, considering the precarious position of their | 
own citizens in Morocco? The lethargy of our own | 
Government is somewhat remarkable when we remem- . 
ber that Kaid Maclean is not yet released and that our | 


commercial stake in the country is larger than that 
of any other people. But, unfortunately, if there is 
any conclusion which emerges clearly from the debate 
of this week it is that both M. Delcassé¢ and M. Pichon 


pride themselves above all, the one on being the creator | 


of the Entente and the other on developing it on the lines 
laid down by his predecessor. The only unequivocal 
utterance from all responsible politicians is this, what- 


ever happens the Entente will carry us through. © 


M. Delcassé’s deliverance was almost impassioned 
on this point. On the German war-scare of 1905, 
over which he came to grief, he endeavoured to 


demonstrate the groundless nature of French alarm | 
by stating that England must have stood by France in | 


any event, because she would rather see her in Morocco 
than Germany. The whole of M. Pichon’s ingenious 


{ 


defence of the Ministry was founded on the assumption © 
that so long as France pursued her present policy and | 


kept ostensibly within the lines laid down at Algeciras, 
England would see that she was not interfered with. 
In fact the value of the Entente to France is the only 
moral that both leading politicians and journals in 


France have been reading into the proceedings of the | 


week. What is actually to be done in Morocco, and 
how France is to justify the support she is to derive 
from us and other Powers seem almost immaterial 
matters or are gracefully ignored, save by the organs 
of the Socialist party, who do not wish France to be in 
Morocco at all. 

The situation therefore is becoming a serious one for 
this country, and our statesmen on both sides might 
well take stock of our position and consider whither 
we are being driven. The benefit of the Entente to 
France hardly requires demonstration when we have 
its merits vaunted by Ministers both in and out of 
office as their principal claim to the gratitude of their 
Own countrymen. According to M. Delcassé, if M. 
Rouvier’s Ministry had believed in it as much as they 
ought to have done, they might have defied Germany in 
1905 and no war would have followed. If this then is 
the view that French statesmen are to entertain of the 
Anglo-French Agreement, it is clear that Englishmen 
are treating the question of Morocco with altogether 
too light a heart, and indeed the whole European situa- 
tion requires reviewing in a different light. 

Germany is clearly the one possible European anta- 
gonist whom at the present time we need seriously 
regard. Any prospect of a struggle between the two 
Powers is fortunately most remote. But supposing 
such an improbable centingency were to arise, France 
could be of little if any assistance to us; her navy is 
almost a negligible quantity. Therefore where we 
should most need help, we could not have it from 
France. As to the French army, its capacity is hardly 
known. It is generally believed that in the event of 
war her strategy would be defensive from the start, in 
itself a fatal confession of weakness. And, even if 
her intentions were excellent, why should France join 


pay the piper? With the horror of invasion which 
permeates France it is difficult to believe that a French 
Ministry would plunge into war in our behalf to save 
Holland from becoming German, one of the few con- 
tingencies in which we could hardly avoid war with 
Germazy. On the other hand, in the by no méans im- 
probable case of a rupture between Germany and France, 
we might protect French ports from German attack ; but 
as two army corps are the utmost we could land to 
help France, on the most generous hypothesis we could 
hardly render assistance where she most would desire 
and require it. The actual fighting value, therefore, for 


Still Germany, considering potential 
injury to her commerce, might hesitate a good deal 
before attacking a France allied with us. Beyond this 
it is not easy to see wherein the Entente is an actual 
asset for France. But to us it may easily become a mill- 
stone round our neck. Unfortunately we cannot see 
where the statesman is to be found who is to keep watch 
with the necessary vigilance over its future. Both 
political parties are committed to it, the Unionists 
invented it and the present Government are commended 
on all hands for the fidelity with which they have 
carried it out. A policy is always dangerous which 
has nocritics. As matters are going now, the Entente 
may easily harden into an alliance without overt 
opposition. 

We desire to speak with all respect of France, and it 
is far better to be friendly with her than at enmity, but, in 
matters international, our own interests have the first 
call upon our vigilance. France is plainly a decadent 
force in Europe; her internal struggles react upon her 
military capacity, and the fibre of her people is no 
longer strong enough to undertake foreign enterprises 
which involve serious campaigning. Yet this is exactly 
what we are now expected to support her Government 
incarrying out. It would be bad enough to be involved 
in furthering a Moorish policy in which we had no 
interest and which might clash with German sentiment, 
but when our friends have no policy and show no sign 
after many months of advancing the settlement of the 
Moorish muddle, we may be excused for asking whither 
we are being led and what price we may have to pay in 
the end for a policy which is rapidly becoming one of 
drift. 


DECAY IN NATIONS. 


N his Sidgwick lecture at Cambridge on Saturday 
Mr. Balfour arrived at one conclusion which may 

be assumed to contain some comfort. He was not 
prepared to give definite answers to his two ques- 
tions : Why do civilisations wear out and great com- 
munities decay? And what evidence is there in fact 
that they do? But whether there is rea!ly a natural 
senile decay of nations or not, and whatever the cause 
may be if there is, he sees so far no symptoms either 
of pause or of regression in the onward movement 
which for more than a thousand years has been 
characteristic of Western civilisation. There is really 
some doubt whether the hypothetical disease exists, 
though Mr. Balfour inclines to believe that it does, 
but even if it does the Western nations are not yet 
suffering from it. We must suppose that old age in 
nations will be analogous to old age in individuals ; 
and the signs of old age in them is that there 
is not only a pause in the progress of the physical 
and mental faculties but the beginning of an 
actual regression without a possibility of starting in 
any new direction or of remaining in equilibrium. 
The diagnosis is undoubtedly more difficult in the case 
of nations, because we cannot separate so clearly facts 
and events which may be only accidents, and not real 
incidents of senility. But this difference in the two 
cases is not so great as one might suppose. Metch- 
nikoff, one of the greatest biologists, who has made 
a special study of old age, declares that he has never 
yet come across an instance where death could be 
ascribed simply and solely to old age. We attribute 
to old age what is really due to a disease or the result 
of accidents in the interior of the body more subtle 


in a fray where she would assuredly in the end have to | than the external phenomena we think of by the name. 
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Metchnikoff has a treatment for this disease ; yet even 
s0 there must come a time when death can no longer 
be staved off, as the body must wear out at last by 
mere mechanical laws—like the wonderful one-horse 
shay—though no accident befall it. This very pro- 
pably is also a law of nations; but Mr. Balfour’s 
difficulty in finding a clear example of natural death, of 
undoubted decadence, is singularly like Metchnikoff’s 
jn the case of individuals. On the supposition of there 
being this mysterious law of nations, which Mr. Balfour 
adopts as a probability, we understand what he means 
when he says that the natural causes by which progress 
is encouraged, hindered, or reversed lie to a great 
extent beyond the field of ordinary political discussion, 
and are not easily expressed in current political phrase- 
ology. In plainer language, there are nations whose 
disappearance from the scene cannot be accounted for 
by one form of government rather than another, a 
tyranny or a democracy, or by some particular economic 
system, or by a policy of conquest or any such causes. 

It is tempting to write history, as historians mostly 
do, to prove a political theory ; but there are cases 
where this is as futile as it would be to discuss whether 
a different course of treatment would not have re- 
newed the vigour of a patient who fulfilled all Metch- 
nikoff’s conditions of genuine senility. Mr. Balfour’s 
personal opinion is that Rome was one of these cases. 
Whatever external causes may be cited to account for 
her decadence it cannot be thus simply explained. 
‘Civil dissensions, military disasters, pestilences, 
famines, tyrants, tax-gatherers, growing burdens, and 
waning wealth—the gloomy-catalogue does not in all 
cases wholly satisfy us; we feel that some of these 
diseases were of a kind which a vigorous body politic 
should easily be able to survive, that others were 
symptoms of some obscurer malady, and that in neither 
case do they supply us with the full explanations of which 
we are in search.” It might perhaps be said that this 
is giving up the explanation and resorting to mystery 
and obscurantism. Perhaps seeing ‘‘ the finger of God 
in history” in an unscientific sense. Yet this is not 
really so. Mr. Balfour merely sees the inevitable law 
of death working in the political and social as it works 
in the individual organism. This is surely a very 
permissible analogy in days when the comparison of 
the political and social organism with the individual is 
quite common and passes for scientific. Why should 
aman die purely of old age and we be unable to 
assign any accident or catastrophe of any kind for 
his death, and the same not be true of a nation? We 
are bound to speak of such a death in mysterious 
terms simply because we cannot with our imperfect 
knowledge of the laws of life explain why man must 
die as it were by the visitation of God, the dispensation 
of Providence. There is nothing that science can 
show to be inconsistent with the assertion that it may 
be so with nations. We know there is the Weissmann 
theory, which Mr. Balfour referred to, that the death 
of the individual has arisen in the race struggle as a 
racial benefit, and the natural term of life for the 
individual of each species of animals been fixed in 
consequence with a mathematical precision. Man 
cannot live beyond some term so fixed ; but what this 
exact time may be no one can say. It is possible, 
according to some, that the ideal limit may reach to 
one hundred and fifty; and centenarians are not so 
very uncommon. However, even if the Weissmann 
theory were held to be a valid explanation of the 
phenomenon of death, its terms would be just as 
mysterious as Mr. Balfour’s words on the collapse of a 
nation’s vitality. 

Nations then, like individuals, must look forward to 
dissolution, and they cannot forecast by any law the 
appointed day. 

‘* Fixed is the term of all the race of earth 
And such the hard condition of their birth ; 
No force can then avail, no flight can save, 
All sink alike, the coward and the brave.” 


But this Homeric philosophy includes more than the 
law of death inherent in the constitution; and we 
moderns are not prepared to say that whenever indi- 
viduals or nations die they die because they must. 
There are means by which a man may save himself 


from premature death, or medical science is char- 
latanism. And so with nations surely we may suppose 
that with the advance of knowledge, either as the 
accumulation of the experience of the past or the dis- 
coveries of genius, new means of arresting the progress 
of decay may be within our power. Here again the 
analogy of the individual and the community comes 
in. We have lengthened the individual human life 
beyond its term in ancient days. Some say even 
that the power of resisting certain diseases grows 
so that in course of time these diseases no longer 
devastate as they once did. Can we in the national 
sphere give society more staying power and increased 
vitality which will carry it through vicissitudes which 
at earlier stages of history might have been fatal ? 
What seem most to be feared are the changes of 
religious and philosophic thought and of spiritual out- 
look which appear to be the most disintegrating 
influences a nation can suffer. They may be of the 
nature of diseases, and unless a nation is swept away 
by the catastrophe of a conquest or some physical cause, 
we must assume that it is to these disintegrating 
influences it will succumb, if at all. It must be evi- 
dent that we are in the region of speculation as to 
the influence such changes have had, or are having, on 
the modern world. The argument about them would 
be interminable, and we must be content with noting 
here what a competent thinker, as Mr. Balfour is, 
can suggest. He points out the obvious and great 
distinction between past ages and our own in the 
recent growth of the material sciences as distinguished 
from theological and philosophical speculation. ‘‘ If 
our outlook”, he says, ‘‘ upon the universe has suffered 
modifications in detail so great and so numerous that 
they amount collectively to a revolution, it is to men 
of science that we owe it, not to theologians or philo- 
sophers ; and if in the last hundred years the whole 
material setting of civilisation has altered we owe it 
neither to politicians nor to political institutions, but 
to the combined efforts of those who have advanced 
science and those who have applied it.” We have 
then in science what must be regarded as a new means 
of stimulating intellectual curiosity and wonder and 
of preventing that lethargy which seems to be an in- 
variable symptom of societies whose energy is passing 
away. Mr. Balfour ingeniously argues that by its 
applications to the practical purposes of life it may 
touch the masses of men as philosophy has never 
touched them except through religion. It may thus 
become part of their intellectual furniture and be a 
perpetual stimulus opposed to their sluggish curiosity. 
‘* Except through religion.” This is a very pregnant 
sentence. The decay of religion must be regarded as 
one of the commonest symptoms of apparent national 
decadence. It is an historical experience that the ener- 
gising power of a religion tends to disappear and sink 
into formality and lifelessness, and with the paralysis of 
the religion we expect to observe the paralysis of the 
national functions. We may see then, thanks to Mr. 
Balfour’s suggestion, a novel form of the connexion 
between science and religion. Science is continually 
offering us changed views of our relations to the 
universe. This quickens our curiosity in religion, and 
we are continually led to readjust our religious ideas. 
We are constantly through science kept interested in 
our religion. Corroding scepticism comes when our 
horizon is limited, and we are weary and listless, not 
when we are puzzled by new problems. These may 
embarrass us for a time, but they whip up the reserved 
forces of the religious nature and keep it from stagna- 
tion. Religion and science together then are the forces 
on which we must rely to arrest decadence. This we 
suppose to be the lesson of Mr. Balfour’s lecture. The 
issue is momentous. For, to conclude with a sentence 
or two from Mr. Balfour: ‘‘ Progress is with the West, 
with communities of the European type. And if their 
energy of development were some day to be exhausted, 
who can believe that there remains any external source 
from which it can be renewed? Where are the untried 
races competent to construct out of the ruined frag- 
ments of our civilisation a new and better habitation 
for the spirit of man? They do not exist ; and if the 
world were again to be buried under a barbaric flood, 


it would not be like that which fertilised, though it first 
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destroyed, the Western Provinces of Rome, but like 
that which in Asia submerged the last traces of Hellenic 
culture”. Decadence would have arrived without 
doubt. 


THE PRICE OF BREAD. 


|» atenrenggen and Free Traders of all sorts harp, or 
orate, much on the prominence given by Unionist 
workers in recent elections to the high price of bread. 
We do not say that Unionist workers both in Mid- 
Devon and Mid-Hereford may not have charged the 
Government, on account of their attitude towards 
the Colonial offers of reciprocal preference, with 
responsibility for this rise in price. It is not un- 
likely that the same position may be taken up at 
every by-election while the present high prices con- 
tinue. Such epithets as ‘‘ mendacious and unscrupulous 
falsehoods” and ‘‘ scandalous falsehoods”, which Mr. 
Asquith hurls at the Unionist party, because of the 
success which has attended the ‘‘dear loaf” cry, will 
not tend to diminish the zeal with which this party cry 
will continue to be exploited. Really our Free Trade 
friends are showing themselves, in the days of their 
adversity, much too thin-skinned. They are expecting 
from their opponents a larger amount of forbearance 
than they have ever shown themselves to possess. They 
never scrupled to urge upon the country that the high 
price of sugar which prevailed in 1904 on account of the 
universal crop failure was due entirely to the Brussels 
Sugar Convention. The responsible leaders as well as 
their followers did not hesitate to describe the con- 
ditions under which Chinamen were employed on the 
Rand as ‘‘ indentured slavery”, and on the strength of 
this now admitted calumny to gain unnumbered seats 
at the last election. The Liberal party have always 
displayed so wonderful a store of energy and zeal in 
turning any specious cry to their political advantage 
that they ought to accept with somewhat better grace 
than has been shown as yet the more modest exhibition 
of their political opponents. 

When the present Government came into power on 
a ‘‘cheap loaf” cry the average price of bread in 
Great Britain was, according to the ‘‘ Labour Gazette ” 
—an official organ of the Board of Trade—5‘1d. per 
quartern ; according to the same authority the price on 
January 1 last was 5‘8d. The average increase while 
the Government has been in power is thus estimated to 
be three farthings per loaf. According to an estimate 
which appeared in the ‘‘ Standard” last October, such 
a rise implies an additional burden on the country of 
about 13} millions sterling per annum, or a sum larger 
by half a million than the Customs duties at present 
collected on tea, sugar, coffee, cocoa, &c. It is prob- 
able also that with the advent of higher prices a larger 
amount of inferior bread is being used, and thus the 
working classes are suffering both in increased cost and 
reduced quality of their staple food. 


We are under no illusions as to the true cause of the | 


present rise in the price of bread. There has been a 
large diminution in the world’s wheat-crop during the 
past year. According to the latest authoritative esti- 
mates the shortage amounts to about twenty-five million 
quarters, or about 7 per cent. of the 1906 crop. There 
is no available information whether all or any of this 
shortage is attributable to decreased sowings, but it 
is unnecessary for our present purpose to question that 
it is due entirely to reduced yields instead of reduced 
areas, 

No reasonable person however can refuse to admit 
that with even the smallest encouragement by the 
present Government our Colonies would have had 
larger areas under wheat, and the effects of the 
resent shortage would have been mitigated, though 
it could not have been altogether avoided. Every 
year that the acceptance of the Colonial offers is 
delayed makes the effect of such a crop-shortage as we 
are at present suffering from more serious. The wheat- 
consuming population of the world is increasing, and 
to meet its needs more land will be put under wheat, 
and inevitably this will be inferior land on which the 
cost of production will increase. At the present time 
the most important of the available new sources of 
supply are Canada and other British Colonies, who are 


at present increasing their areas under wheat in amount 
just sufficient to meet the normal increase in the world’s 
demand. Once make it clear that these Colonies are to. 
enjoy a preferential advantage in the United Kingdom 
and the areas put under wheat will receive an impetus 
which cannot fail to make wheat cheaper in years of 
plenty, and prevent it rising so much in years of dearth. 

The Government came into power largely upon the 
assurance, amounting almost to a promise, that Free 
Trade would mean cheap bread. It is unfortunate for 
them that facts have so soon upset their assurances. 
They must now take back their cry, with a much better 
grace than they have so far shown. Mr. Asquith must 
really refrain from the extremely unedifying exhibition. 
of tearing a Radical passion to tatters. He must know 
that when he declared at Lancaster and at Norwich that 
the price of wheat in September last had increased in 
Germany since the previous year more than twice as 
much as in this country he was making a statistical 
comparison of the grossest unfairness. When he 
said that it was a ‘‘ fact well known to economists” 
that in a country with an import duty on wheat the 
price rose considerably more than the duty, he said 
what was grotesquely untrue. If he had pursued his 
inquiries at the Board of Agriculture, instead of at the 
Liberal Publication Department, he would have ascer- 
tained that September, being the harvest period, is a 
somewhat critical month for price comparisons ; that 
the German short crop which was then gathered was un- 
expectedly met by even larger shortages in Austria and 
Russia ; and that consequently and until other arrange- 
ments for making good the deficiency could be made 
the price temporarily rose. By December the average 
German price was only 5s. 2d. per quarter higher than 
the Mark Lane price, despite an import duty in 
Germany of 12s. 2d. per quarter ; while in France the 
average price in December was about 6d. per quarter 
below the Mark Lane price, although the French 
import duty was 13s. 2d. per quarter. It comes ill 
from a Chancellor of the Exchequer to misuse his 
figures so grossly. 


THE CITY. 


SNe features of the past week have been the rise i 
gilt-edged stocks—i.e. Home and Indian Govern- 
ment securities—and the fluctuations in the junior stocks 
of the Great Central and Great Northern Railway Com- 
panies. As soon as the Bank rate was reduced to the 
normal level of 4 per cent. it became evident to those 
who study markets that Consols and Indian loans must 
rise, which happened. The New Indian 3} scrip rose 
to 2} premium, as we predicted it would, and India 
Threes rose tog1}. Seeing that these Indian loans, 
which are paid in gold not rupee paper, enjoy precisely 
the same security as Consols, and that the credit of the 
British Government has never fallen below 3 per cent., 
as indicated by the lowest point touched by Consols, it 
is obvious that India Threes must in time rise to par, 
and certainly ought to reach 97, where they stood in 
1906, in the next six months. Indian Three-and-a- 
Halfs ought to rise to 103 or 104, although the rather 
rapid rise at the beginning of the week led to a few 
realisations towards Thursday. The effect on British 
business of the American crisis may be gathered from 
the speeches of the chairmen at the bank meetings 
which have been held during the past week or ten days. 
The banks have done well, but they would have done 
better if Nemesis had not followed American methods. 
The excellent results reported by such institutions as 
the National Provident, the London City and Midland, 
and the London and South-Western Banks are to be 
accounted for on the one hand by the caution shown 
and on the other by the difference in the base on which 
the superstructure of credit is raised. The National 
Provincial Bank, for instance, could pay 48 per cent. of 
its deposits in gold in an extraordinary crisis without 
calling for a penny from customers to whom advances 
had been made. Inthe United States banks, according 
to & recent calculation, the gold reserve against possible 
calls hardly exceeds 6 per cent. 
A considerable flutter in the dovecots of the Home 
Railway market was caused by the discovery that the 
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agreement between the Great Central and Great 
Northern Railway Companies required ratification 
by the Railway Commission, and that formidable 
opposition would be offered before that tribunal. 
The position is certainly awkward, because the 
reement has been accepted by the shareholders 
of both companies, and a large number of people have 
bought stocks on that basis. The Railway Commis- 
sioners, Mr. Justice Lawrence, Mr.Gathorne-Hardy, and 
Mr. Wodehouse, can of course pay no regard to opera- 
tions on the Stock Exchange ; but it would be rather 
hard on speculators and investors if the agreement were 
to be cancelled or referred back. The Board of Trade 
is the most prominent opponent, but we understand 
that the objection of this department goes no farther 
than a demand to revise the agreement every ten years 
upon the ground that a perpetual agreement is injurious 
to the public. The companies, we are informed, would 
not object to the decennial revision of the agreement. 
More formidable is the opposition headed by the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture, which requests.the insertion of 
certain clauses or modifications for the protection of 
farmers. Now it is doubtful whether the Commis- 
sioners have power to make, or the companies to 
accept, protective clauses without Parliamentary sanc- 
tion. Itis held by some lawyers that the agreement must 
either be ratified or rejected by the Railway Commis- 
sion as it stands, and that if modifications are required 
it will be necessary to bring in a Bill in Parliament. 
This would mean great delay, uncertainty and expense. 
On the whole, the position appears quite uncertain, and 
speculation in Great Northern Deferred, Great Northern 
“*A’s” and the Great Central ‘‘B” stocks is a mere 
gamble on the decision of the Railway Commission. 

The report of the Central London Railway for 
the half-year ending December 1907 is astonishing. 
There is a decrease in the passenger traffic of no less 
than 20 per cent. The number of passengers carried 
during the six months is 16,646,620, as compared with 
20,721,508 carried during the last six months of 1906. 
What has become of those 4,000,000 passengers ? 
Presumably they have been conveyed somehow or 
other between their homes in the West and their 
avocations in the City and Chancery Lane. They can 
hardly have been added to the traffic of the omnibus 
companies, as they are doing as badly as ‘‘ the Tube ”. 
It is still a mystery why the conveyance of the 
enormous population of the Metropolis to and fro yields 
such niggardly profits. The Tube must have carried 
over 30,000,000 passengers during the year: yet the 
directors are only able to declare dividends of 3 per 
cent. on the Ordinary stock, 4 per cent. on the 
Preferred Ordinary, and 2 per cent. on the Deferred 
Ordinary stock. There is a decrease of £18,508 in the 
revenue receipts and of £5,152 in the working ex- 
penses, although the fares have been raised to 3d. 
beyond a certain distance. With some people these 
unsatisfactory results are an argument for handing 
over the tubes to the London County Council: with us 
they are the reverse. 

The magnificent traffic increases of the Buenos Ayres 
and Rosario, no less than £23,137 for the week, and of 
the Buenos Ayres and Pacific, £14,000, caused their 
stocks to recover rapidly from the little panic into 
which their backers were thrown on Monday by the 
news that the President of the Argentine Republic had 
summarily closed the extraordinary session of Congress 
at Buenos. Ayres. The word ‘revolution’ was 
whispered, and eagerly seized on by the ‘‘ bears” and 
timid holders, so that ‘* Rosies ” fell to 1074 for about 
an hour, but rapidly rose to 109 in the afternoon, and 
to 111 the next day. The fact is the President simply 
prorogued Congress because the senators and deputies 
did nothing but talk and obstruct (like some other 
parliamentarians nearer home), and they will meet 
again later in the year for the ordinary session. Public 
opinion seems to be on the side of the President ; and 
the truth is that everybody in the Argentine is doing 
too well and making too much money to indulge in the 
luxury of a revolution. People only revolutionise when- 
they have nothing better to do, and when they are 
“discontented and indebt”. We have all along advised 
eur readers to buy Rosarios and Pacifics, nor is it now 
too late. 


INSIDE THE HOUSE. 
(By A MEMBER.) 
‘Ts Unionist party has every reason to look forward 
to the session just commenced as one from which 
it will emerge with a large additional profit in the 
political balance sheet, and a steady increase of popu- 
larity in the country. 

It sets out on this year’s enterprise with better heart 
and higher hope than has possessed it at any time since 
the General Election. The fogs of that defeat are 
clearing away, not only from the spirits of the van- 
quished party, but also from the minds of a confused 
electorate. Whilst the wreaths of the engagement 
yet hung about, men and things lost their true perspec- 
tive ; the Radical majority appeared distended in size 
and grotesque in shape, it moved across the political 
vision with the ungainly gait of a club-footed giant, and 
their platform professions were blurred into a pro- 
gramme that almost seemed like realisation. 

The two years that have passed have served the 
Unionist party well. They have brought out in proper 
proportion the dimensions and distortions, not only the 
aims but the execution of the Radical majority and of 
the Government, that is, so far as these can be identified 
and identical in a party possessed of Imperialist wings 
and a Socialist tail. 

The Opposition comes into action at least as united 
in fact as the supporters of the Government are in 
theory. In the whole scale of present-day politics there 
is the fiscal chord only on which some Unionist members 
strike varying notes ; and even here the sound grows 
in unison—as it increases in volume—day by day. Mr. 
Balfour at Birmingham set the key, and since then the 
huge chorus of Unionist opinion in the country has 
loyally kept in time with the baton of its conductor. 
The occasional sharp tones of the ‘‘ Morning Post” 
are dulled under the weight of the great body of 
Unionist opinion ; the shrill cries of the ‘* confederates ’”’ 
are stifled in their infancy, and the muffled, melancholy 
minor of the ‘‘ Yorkshire Post” becomes similarly sub- 
merged. 

Tariff Reformers have been accused many times in 
various quarters of desiring to replace Mr. Balfour by 
some other in the leadership of the party. The accu- 
sation has usually been made by busybodies outside the 
House, just as the foundation for it has been discovered 
under the feet of Tapers and Tadpoles, who regard 
party politics as an occasion for intrigue and politicians 
merely as objects for its exercise. Those, on the other 
hand, who know the necessity for responsible leader- 
ship, and who have no desire to commit political suicide 
themselves or bring about the execution of Unionism 
in the country by cutting off its head, have never lent 
an ear to these whisperings, the effect of which is only 
to hamper and annoy those engaged in the real work 
of the party and earnest in its accomplishment. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain, at Birmingham immediately 
after Mr. Balfour’s speech and subsequently elsewhere, 
heartily endorsed the position therein laid down, 
accepted its terms and acclaimed his leader. Mr 
Chamberlain himself in a letter published in the press a 
few days ago referred a correspondent to Mr. Balfour’s 
speeches as setting forth the party’s programme to 
which be himself subscribed. 

Tariff Reformers can do no more—as indeed they 
could do no less—to establish their contentment with 
Mr. Balfour’s policy and give expression to their 
loyalty. There is no less a duty owing from those at 
the other extreme of Unionist thought. It lies with 
them now to show that if they accept Mr. Balfour as 
leader in the future they also adopt his policy, that if 
they adopt his policy they will strenuously advocate it 
in Parliament, in the press and in the country. 

It is from the mouths of Free-fooders that the taunt 


-has usually come accusing Tariff Reformers of the 


intention to drive Mr. Balfour from the leadership ; 
let them make it clear that there are not a few yet more 
subtle and insidious malcontents in their own ranks 
who, whilst making profession of loyalty to Mr. Balfour 


with their lips, use their pens to discount his arguments 


and destroy his policy. 
Gentlemen such as these are worth more to the 
Radical Government than their own supporters, dis- 
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quieting and upsetting as they do the minds of the 
doubting among Unionists in the country—always more 
amenable to influence that comes seemingly from a 
friendly quarter than from one of obviously interested 
Radicalism—and discouraging and betraying the efforts 
made by candidates to win seats and by members to 
hold them. It would be well if these people would 
imitate the courage (since evaporated) of the ‘‘ Spec- 
tator” at the General Election when that journal 
openly urged electors to vote against Mr. Balfour. They 
might at least gain ina reputation for honesty what 
they would lose as exponents of the best policy. 

But, despite the workings of these few bickering 
iconoclasts, perhaps even because of them, the Opposi- 
tion comes to the House in 1908 united in closer order, 
filled with greater enthusiasm, and inspired by better 
augury than has been its portion since 1903. Time 
and Mr. Balfour are its most valuable assets. 

And what of the Government cohorts? What of 
that cohesion between mutually antagonistic atoms 
effected by no more durable material than the patent 
sticking-plaster of the Prime Minister ? 

The wound in the Unionist party has at least this 
healthy sign: the healing process has begun from 
within. Inthe body of the Radical party the deeper 
the probe goes the more evident become the signs 
of irreparable lesions. Disappointment is turning to 
discontent ; impatience gives way to exasperation ; 
grievances magnify themselves into mutiny ; and the 
undisciplined battalions losing both step and temper 
march from disillusionment to decay. 

The Licensing Bill is the first measure that is to 
occupy the attention of the House. Will Liberal 
brewers, or holders of shares in *‘ the trade”, vote for 
a measure destructive of their interests and disliked by 
their constituents? With the sinister experiences of 
Sir William Harcourt in their memories, will they risk 
their seats and wreck their sense of justice at the 
bidding of a blue-ribboned sect regardless of their 
duty as trustees, and insensible to the rights of a State- 
created security ? 

The proposals relating to a Roman Catholic University 
for Ireland are to follow. With echoes of their own 
speeches still ringing in their ears, deafened yet by 
the denunciations of State-aided denominationalism 
thundered by their friends, will the Nonconformist 
members assist in the voting of public money for that 
very purpose, and stand naked before the world—self- 
betrayed in their single spite against the Church of 
England ? 

For how much longer a time shall we see the 
capitalist contributor to the party funds support pro- 
positions for the diminution and distribution of his 
property ? when will he refuse to act with the section 
of his party that purposes to destroy him? Will the 
many rich men on the Radical benches go gladly into 
the lobby to vote for non-contributory pensions, aboli- 
tion of indirect taxation, payments to loafers and a 
supertax on themselves ? 

The Labour party have thrown off disguise and run 
up the red flag ; the Liberals are faced with the pleasant 
alternative of toeing the line or walking the plank. 


THE LOVE OF THE OBVIOUS. 


H OW is it that no one chafes when a man gets up 

and says ‘‘I rise to move”? He is not ad- 
dressing an audience of the blind and most of his 
hearers are in front of him or at any rate easily able to 
see that he was sitting and is now standing. One 
might have thought it would be irritating to be informed 
time after time of a fact everyone can perceive, indeed 
can hardly not perceive, for himself. Yet the audience is 
not annoyed, but rather would be annoyed if the speaker 
omitted any reference to his obvious posture and con- 
tented himself with stating all that there was any need 
to state, that he moved &c. One might suppose, one 
who had known but little of human nature in the mass, 
that the object of listening was to hear something you 
did not know, not things you did know. A young man 
might even think it verged on the insulting to tell 


people solemnly things it was almost certain they 
all knew already. Is it not a rude suggestion that 
they are ignorant of what everyone else knows? And 
so in his innocence he might painfully prune his speech 
of everything his hearers might reasonably be assumed 
to know, of all suspicion of platitude, of common. 
place ; and give them something brand new, fresh and 
curious, all obviousness strained out. The poor man 
would be terribly disappointed at the reception he 
would get, at any rate if he spoke in this country. He 
is probably talking to an aver age audience of common- 
sense men and women. No sparks fly at his unexpected 
blows, no cheers ring; his neat new points fall as 
coldly in the silence as the light dead needles in a pine 
forest. The young man learns his lesson, and in 
future saves himself a deal of trouble and earns much 
applause for his little pains. We may not expect 
ghosts (most of us would probably have felt like 
Horatio and Marcellus) to tell us what is obvious, but we 
do expect men to, and we are not pleased if they don’t. 

Of course, we shall have Mr. Shaw, Mr. Balfour, 
Lord Rosebery, Mr. Meredith, and on a lower level 
Mr. Chesterton (to speak only of living men) thrown at 
our heads. What do they prove? Simply that there is 
the exceptional minority which does not love the obvious 
and most naturally rises to the rare person who never 
gives them the obvious. It does not require a big 
public to give a man a vogue; a man may be famous 
whom the average man has never heard of, still less 
listened to. If you are keener on name than money- 
bags and don’t want to produce any effect, you may 
contemn the multitude that loves the obvious. But should 
your business lie with the mass, as does the politician’s, 
your passage to influence will be painful and slow, if 
the obvious is not your stock in trade. Is it not a 
commonplace that Mr. Balfour is too good for the 
multitude? He has not the hold of the people Mr. 
Chamberlain had, precisely because he does not 
deal in the obvious. Why, the one certain specific 
for drawing a cheer and evoking enthusiasm is to give 
forth solemnly and sonorously an unimpeachable party 
platitude. If you are a Conservative, say that this is 
the worst Government the country has ever known ; if 
you are a Liberal, say the best. This striking proposi- 
tion will never fail of its effect. Or if the occasion is a 
high one, when the theme should rise a little above mere 
party politics, remark with an air of profound con- 
viction, as though you had arrived at your conclusion 
after much thought and anxious inquiry, that the 
Anglo-Saxon race is destined to govern the world, or 
that ours is the greatest empire the world has ever 
seen; or that the name of England stands for freedom, 
or that an Englishman never quails before priest or 
king. We would lay considerable odds that no com- 
petent speaker gave forth any one of these obvious 
propositions at any large meeting of Englishmen with- 
out drawing loud applause. Also, that if he gave 
several of them, the meeting would become hot with 
enthusiasm, and depart full of the ‘‘ magnificent speech” 
they had heard. 

Partly, no doubt, this delight in the obvious is due 
to indolence. Obvious remarks can be taken in without 
any stirring of the mind. Everything that is new 
involves an effort, and effort has in it always something 
of pain. We remember a quite prominent man in this 
country, a name much in the papers, who looking over 
the draft of a speech he had to make invariably pro- 
nounced the obvious passages such as ‘I have the 
greatest pleasure in proposing Mr. So-and-so’s health’ 
**d——d good!” (If the phrase is objected to, we can’t 
help it ; it is what he said.) He could take in these 
passages without effort. 

A more scientific explanation is possible. Every new 
sentiment or idea is foreign to the hearer’s mind. A 
foreign body, an alien substance, sets up irritation in the 
body into which it is introduced. This irritation may 
be a stimulus, exciting some pleasurably, others pain- 
fully. Once assimilated, the alien immigrant may prove 
a healthy medicine. So with new ideas and unfamiliar 
thoughts. 

On the whole, we should say that the great secret 
of the love for the obvious was just Aristotle’s 
diagnosis; it is the love of ourselves. If we find 
presented to us just what we have always thought, we 
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recognise ourselves, and clasp the old friend to our 
bosom. We want the speaker or a book to holda 
mirror to our own minds. If the glass proves nota 
mirror in which we can see ourselves, but a telescope 
through which with taking pains we can see stars and 
‘other worlds, we are much upset. It is not what we 
expected. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY GENTLEMAN: 
CHARLES WITHER M.P. 


I. 


” if shall sit up all this night to form a memorandum 
to ye Lords of ye Treasury, explaining what ye 
Chancellor desires of me.” Lighting on this passage 
in the unpublished papers and letters of Charles 
Wither M.P., Surveyor of Woods and Forests, the 
thought has struck me—man for man, are we really 
much more strenuous to-day than our forefathers of 
the eighteenth century? In ‘‘ Frederick the Great” 
Carlyle wrote down the eighteenth century as ‘‘ swindler 
century”, century ofall artifice and flummery. Whereas 
there is another school of feeling that praises it as 
‘“‘dear delightful”. Mr. Austin Dobson in finely pen- 
cilled lines depicts an eighteenth-century gentleman— 
‘of the same county, by the way, as Wither—in all leisure 
and serenity, watching in his garden the play of sun- 
beams—loving to see his netted peaches ripening on 
the south wall, attentive to the phrases of the song- 
thrush. The characteristics of the eighteenth century 
which usually impress us to-day are leisure and a 
certain cramped artifice, a sense of being out of 
touch with nature in thought and feeling. The habit 
of at any rate the upper classes probably was somewhat 
of this kind. But sweeping criticism of a century is 
no better than sweeping criticism of a nation. Burke 
said you cannot arraign a people—it is still less possible 
to arraign a century. We only take men in the 
ruck, and generalise about classes, sexes, and centu- 
ies when ina pet ora hurry. I doubt much whether, 
if we could see clearly back into their lives, we should 
find that Charles Wither’s friends and contemporaries, 
those in private and those in public positions alike, lived 
in the Castle of Indolence. As for Wither, I picture him 
aman who never suffered an hour of his life to rust. 
This is the impression made on me after spending 
some winter afternoons and evenings among his note 
and account books and amass of unsorted letters, some 
of which, I think, can hardly have been touched since 
he died in 1732. His papers lie in an old English 
manor-house, and it has been a pleasant experience to 
me turning over the browned pages of the old letter- 
books, and untying bundles of letters private and 
official mingled in a way that adds to the charm of the 
search. The short winter day drawing in, lamp lit, 
fire very bright—these are the right conditions for 
such an inquiry. Something of the atmosphere of the 
time long gone seems to surround us when in such 
environment we pore over old records of men and 
events. We are more in sympathy with our matter 
when sensitive to such influences. Similarly, some 
people never can enjoy to the full the work of an old 
poet presented to them in a very modern form. They 
get the full aroma—and it is said that the aroma 
of wine or food is its best nourishing quality—only 
from that copy of, say, Walton which has an old title- 
page. Some people can hardly read Keats with full 
satisfaction in any editions later than Moxon’s. 

Charles Wither has quite escaped the notice of 
personal or local historian. I doubt whether there is 
a single book of reference on eighteenth-century figures 
which gives his name; whereas of George Wither, 
who belonged to another branch of the family, every- 
body has heard. Mr. Sidgwick brought out an edition 
of George Wither’s poems a few years ago and touched 
on Manydown Park, which belonged to Charles 
Wither, but he stopped short of the man himself. The 
‘*Dictionary of National Biography” itself does not 
give his name. 


_ Wither was born in 1684, and owned and lived at 
Hall Place, Southampton, as Oakley Hall and Park | 


/ were then styled. The property, I believe—though I 
' am not absolutely sure of these dates—was bought by 
_ the Wither family in 1620, passing in the eighteenth 
_ century to the Bramstons, and finally to the Bramston 
' Beaches. 


It long will be associated with the name of 
William Wither Bramston Beach M.P., a father of the 
House of Commons, one of those men who sweeten 
public life by their simple worth and quiet, life-long 
good doing. ‘‘Simple faith” better than ‘‘ Norman 
blood,” said Tennyson, but here were both. There is 
good in the thought of an old English family repre- 
sented in successive centuries by such men as Charles 
Wither and Bramston Beach. Mr. Gladstone once said 
that the fact a Cecil had been at the head of Government 
in the sixteenth century, and a Cecil again at its head 
in the nineteenth, could only speak well of our English 
publiclife. There is a sense of character-property about 
such family records, something which aids in the 
steadying and the solid upkeep of a nation. People 
perhaps who have no privileges and no possessions 
through the system of English county family—even 
though they chance to belong to it— may see and admit 
this. It may be well to add here that Charles Wither 
of Hall was equally the ancestor of the Hicks Beaches 
of Netheravon, Wiltshire, and Coln S. Alwyn, Glou- 
cestershire, and of the Bramston Beaches of Hampshire 
and Keevil, Wiltshire; so that the family has been 
twice represented at the Treasury. Charles Wither 
attended there frequently to advise the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the eighteenth century. Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach ruled there a hundred and eighty years 
later. It is a family tree whose roots have struck deep 
and limbs spread broad, and whose heart-oak is sound. 

In June 1720, about a year and a half before 
Sir Robert Walpole became Prime Minister, Wither 
by Letters Patent was made Surveyor-General of the 
English Woods and Forests, an office which he 
held till his death in 1732. I am told by an official of 
the Department that his authority did not extend to 
Crown lands other than woods and forests, which were 
managed by an officer of equal rank styled Surveyor- 
General of Land Revenue. But Wither must have 
managed Hyde Park, the Mall and S. James’ Park, 
Hampton and Greenwich, for among his letters and 
notes | find many entries, some of them interesting and 
curious—relating to those places. Sir Robert Walpole 
spoke to Wither disparagingly of his predecessor, who 
had failed to have some young trees in Greenwich 
watered, and asa result of this negligence they died. 
It strikes one as odd that a Prime Minister and leader 
of a party—especially a leader like Walpole who was 
closely occupied for years in crushing out a bitter and 
powerful Opposition—should have time and _ inclination 
to go into an official trifle such as this. But England 
was quite Little England then—more or less she was 
still ‘‘ in a great pool a swan’s nest”. And throughout 
Wither’s papers there is evidence that Walpole and 
several of his chief colleagues went into all sorts of 
small affairs with the Surveyor-General ; such as the 
upkeep of this lodge, the repair of that row of palings 
in the New Forest, or Alice Holt or Salcey. Among 
the papers are several substantial note-books bound in 
strong calf wherein Wither kept with minute care 
copies of every official letter, important or trifling, 
which he wrote in the course of his duties. Not only 
did he write in these books copies of his own letters, 
but copies of letters addressed to himself. Finally, 
scattered throughout, are Wither’s N.B.s and Memo- 
randa, which often throw much light on the man, his 
methods and mind, as well as on the characters of 
people he dealt with. Wither speaks once or twice of 
his ‘‘clerk in London”, but to judge by these letter 
and memoranda books, one might suppose that the 
Woods and Forests Department—so far as its head- 
quarters in London were concerned—consisted of hin- 
self. Every copy of a letter and all the tables of 
accounts of wood sales and repairs are in his own hand- 
writing. 

Punctiliously he copies the smallest word in each. 
‘* To the Right Honble. the Lords Commissioners of his 
Majt’s. Treasury ” must. always be given in full— 
formal endings, formal beginnings. The Duchess of 


Marlborough writes to Wither to tell him that though 
“**Tis very probable” he has a right to venison in al! 
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forests and in several parks, no warrant save the King’s 
own was ever served on Windsor Forest ; therefore, 
instead, she offers him a warrant on Woodstock for the 
killing of ‘“‘a very fat buck”; and Wither—who 
accepts the offer—in copying her letter into his book 
will give every word down to the formal ending ‘‘ Your 
most obedient and Humble Servant S. Marlborough”. 
Hours a day must have been spent in recording this 
correspondence, which sometimes amounted to several 
long letters, together with Wither’s own memoranda. 
Yet Wither was writing with his own hand his letters 
to deputies—for there were not shorthand clerks or 
typewriters in those times—going into all manner of 
detail about the prices and markets for timber and 
underwood, and the customs, conditions, and abuses of 
the various forests and parks; he was frequently 
interviewing the heads of the Treasury; and at the 
same time he was managing his own considerable 
Hampshire estates, landscape gardening, and living— 
as his private correspondence shows—the life of a good 
country gentleman, with its duties, sports, and social 
amenities. Besides, he sat as M.P. for Christchurch 
from 1727 to 1731. Quis ullum inveniet parem ? 
wrote the clergyman at Deane in the register at 
Wither’s death. Truly, if men like Wither were 
typical of their time, England in the first half of the 
eighteenth centurv was not the land of leisure we often 
picture it. But I am inclined to think that though 
‘* history in her haste” has nothing to tell about him, 
Charles Wither was an exceptional man ; that he did 
work harder than most gentlemen ; and that, had he 
reached old age, we should have read of him as a 
somewhat leading figure in the days of Walpole, 
Carteret, Pulteney, and the Pelhams. 

A good number of the papers, accounts, and letters 
of Wither relate to technical matters in the administra- 
tion of the Woods and Forests. These papers are not per- 
haps of very general interest. The price of oak, its felling 
and barking, its ‘‘topp and lopp”, arrangements with 
the shipbuilding officers, and so forth—these matters 
chiefly interest those who care for the farming and 
economy of the eighteenth-century woodland. I shall 
at any rate not refer to them here beyond saying that 
when Wither was appointed there was a serious scarcity 
of oak fit for building the old wooden walls of 
England. Wither, too, seems to have found everything 
in confusion. He complains that he could discover no 
sort of rule to go by. He had no precedents as to the 
way he should keep the public accounts! He did not 
even know what were his ‘‘cravings”, fees, perqui- 
. sites! As to the former, ‘‘ 1 soon fell into a method of 
my own which I find is not disapprov’d and has no 
mystery, but consists in representing a true and 
impartial state of the matterinhand”. As for accounts, 
** one’s common way will do very well, for do it as you 
will the Auditor will change it into the exchequer form, 
before he passes it”. The salary of the head of the 
Woods and Forests of England in those times was not 
excessive. The irreverent may suggest that a Civil 
servant in later times has occasionally received half as 
much again for glancing at the ‘‘ Times” and going to 
lunch. Wither had £ 400 a year, with £1 for each day 
he was abroad on the King’s business. An examination 
of his letters and note-books—which I shall return to 
another week—persuades me that he earned every penny 
of it. He was no doubt regarded by a number of folk 
with questionable rights and mysterious grants as a 
tyrant and meddler. But this character is quite con- 
sistent with a fine zeal for the public property. As 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Wither would have kept 
a tight hold on the nation’s purse-strings. The old 
theory seems to have been that public money was made 
to be banked ; the new one that it is made to be spent. 


Georce A. B. Dewar. 


TWO EXHIBITIONS. 


"THE extraordinary diversity of methods in contem- 

porary painting, apparent in all exhibitions, above 
all in one with foreign contributions, does not mean all 
that one might think at first sight. So much is due to 


mere fashion ; and it is no longer the academics who 
are fashionable, but the men who are reckoned as 
pioneers. A great deal of what is supposed to be 
advanced in painting is merely the same sort of common- 
place which earned its own oblivion in past generations,. 
though now disguised in the latest modes, and some-. 
times startling to unaccustomed eyes. Novelties of 
technique have been exploited so abundantly and in 
so many various directions that we can now afford to 
discount the novelty and appraise the underlying art 
for what it is really worth. The International Society 
generally presents a certain number of specimens of 
the latest Paris modes in painting. This year we have 
some clever decorative pictures by Maurice Denis, in 
which, however, the attempt to be infantile and primi- 
tive is surprisingly unsuccessful. Other recent French 
works in the exhibition betray a kindred wish to be 
vigorously unsophisticated, to get away from the 
accumulation of the ages and back to elementals. One 
can understand the wish, even if the result be failure ; 
and though we must remember that the first pre- 
Raphaelite pictures, like the early poems of Words- 
worth, inspired by similar tendencies, were in their day 
thought affectedly childish, these French painters do 
not strike one as sincere in the same way. Every one 
must feel conscious of the artist in Cézanne; but the 
intentional rawness and hardness of his still-life pieces, 
of which there are one or two at the New Gallery, 
should have been an experimental stage, out of which 
a really fine austerity might have developed. Carriére, 
a very different painter, is represented by his huge 
‘* Théatre de Belleville”, in which the trick of painting 
figures in a nebulous twilight, not without justification 
in small canvases of intimate feeling and reverie, loses 
most of its effect in mere expanse. A pretty, early 
Monet, ‘‘ Printemps,” one or two good Degas, and the 
charming Renoir, the ‘‘ Portrait de Madame M.”, painted 
in 1871, which was seen at the Society’s first exhibition 
at Knightsbridge some years ago, are notable among 
the works of accepted masters. M. Cottet’s portrait of 
Lucien Simon, frankly modern in conception, has an 
inner distinction which gives it a place apart; his 
large ‘‘ Segovia Cathedral”, bathed in the lurid glow 
of a stormy sunset, is too sensational, but his little 
‘*Crépuscule” is admirable in quiet sombre power. 
M. Rodin’s splendid ‘‘ Homme qui Marche”, finer im 
movement and nervous intensity than the famous 
**S. John the Baptist”, dominates the sculpture in the 
Central Hall, where*it was a happy thought to gather 
together a representative selection from the work of 
Rodin’s comrade in art, Dalou. But I must pass to 
the English portion of the exhibition, which is full of 
vigour and variety. Complemented by the show of the 
Society of Twelve, which happens to be open at the 
same moment at Obach’s in Bond Street, it represents 
to good purpose what English artists are doing to-day, 
even though a number of fine talents are absent fron» 
both galleries. It is not often that one sees such a 
high level in a contemporary exhibition as in the West 
Room at the New Gallery. The most original and 
impressive picture there, to my thinking, is Mr. Ricketts’ 
‘* Resurrection”. Mr. Ricketts is sometimes set down 
by critics as a derivative who imitates old masters. 
Certainly he is not one of those who see in life and 
nature nothing but their own empty minds, and claim 
originality because of the sincere fidelity with which 
that emptiness is mirrored in their works. Like every 
artist who counts for anything, he has known how to 
learn from his predecessors ; but what he has learnt he 
has made his own. The conception of this picture is in 
fact singularly original. Against a sky of blue glooms 
rises from earth a column of naked forms, borne upwards 
—and the sense of upward movement is wonderfully 
suggested—without will of their own ; their gestures 
of half-realising emotion, as they touch or cling to each 
other, express the wonder of the reawakening senses. 
On the other side of the picture, which in mere scale is 
quite small, a spirit rushes down to animate a solitary 
figure, crouching with face to earth and lifting itself as 
if in doubt and fear. The design is unexpected, strange 
yet satisfying—the whole impresses like something 
actually seen; there is no flaw or interruption of mood 
and atmosphere; the thought, the sentiment, are 
inherent in the colour and design, one cannot separate 
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any One quality from the rest. The same wholeness of 
imagination is present.in the companion picture of 
‘*Don Juan in Hell”, a rider advancing through a 
throng of woman-forms. Here the pictorial conception 
is less original, but the artist’s dramatic power of 
suggestion has more play. Last year Mr. Ricketts’ 
paintings were much less notable than his bronzes ; but 
this year, though his bronze ‘‘Pieta” and ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo” are very fine, it is these paintings which one 
carries away as an ineffaceable memory. Mr. Nicholson 
contributes three pictures, of which the portrait group 
of two children (No. 170) is the finest. Always 
interesting, with style and an individual vision, Mr. 
Nicholson is gaining in completeness, though he still 
seems to sacrifice overmuch to silhouette. There 
is pleasant colour in passages of his ‘‘ Costumiers”’ 
(No. 162), a group of a lady and her dressmaker, small 
figures under a vast wall-hanging lighted above from a 
green-shaded electric lamp; but the motive does not 
seem quite interesting enough. Mr. Strang, whom 
everyone will congratulate on his recent election as 
Vice-President of the Society, is so masterly a draughts- 
man and composer that it may seem ungrateful to ask 
for more than he gives us. Both in his picture of a 
nymph by a solitary pool (No. 139) and in his large 
group of a peasant family (No. 224) he strives for rich 
and glowing colour ; and certainly in the latter picture 
the colour has uncommon breadth and _ splendour ; 
only it does not thoroughly harmonise with the mood 
of the picture. Probably, if the mood were expressed 
with more certainty, if the subject had been more deeply 
felt, we should not be conscious of this incomplete 
fusion of elements. Mr. Strang did not start as a 
colourist : we might perhaps have expected the masculine 
severity of his art to shun the seductions of colour ; but 
he appears determined to master this element also. In 
his other picture, ‘‘ Solitude”, the colour of the land- 
scape is still too much in the nature of something added 
from outside. Mr. Shannon’s ‘‘ Children of the Sea” 
(No. 145) is one of the loveliest of the variations he 
has given us on a theme he has made familiar ; and his 
portrait of Miss Bruce (No. 177), delightful in colour, 
has an unusual vivacity in handling. Mr. Victor 
Reynolds, a new-comer, I think, to exhibitions, justifies 
the ambition of his ‘‘ Vintage” (No. 124) by his fine 
sense of colour and design. Mr. Orpen’s large out-of- 
door portrait group of Sir Vere Foster and his family 
will probably disappoint many of hisadmirers. It looks 
as if Mr. Orpen were trying to escape from a certain 
literalness of vision into which his remarkable powers 
of representation have too often led him, and were 
wanting to vivify his art with something akin to the 
ironic or fantastic emphasis of Mr. John. In any case, 
though this picture has a partly experimental aspect, 
he seems striking out in search of fresh qualities, which 
should not prove without fruit for a painter of such 
talent. Mr. Livens’ domestic interior (No. 146), with 
its tender, dreamy colouring, has very pleasant qualities, 
and gains from being less sombre and low in tone than 
former canvases of similar subjects from the same 
brush. Among the English landscapes Mr. Russell’s 
‘* Yorkshire” (No. 227) stands out; and in quite 
another vein the ‘“‘ Bardsea Forest” and ‘‘ Albi” of 
Mr. Oliver Hall, who has grown considerably in power. 
Mr. Sauter’s ‘‘ Joseph Pennell” is admirable as a 
portrait; nor must I forget to mention Miss Bruce’s 
bronze portrait statuettes, and her beautiful little group 
of a mother and baby (No. 260). But there are a 
number of good things among sculpture, paintings 
and drawings which I have no space to mention, more 
than enough to overpower one’s recollection of the 
merely capricious and insignificant productions from 
which we can hardly expect a modern exhibition to 
be free. 

Several members of the International are members 
also of the Society of Twelve, which has now enlarged its 
numbers by the inclusion of Mr. Havard Thomas and 
Mr. Francis Dodd. Mr. Shannon has resumed in the 
last year or two the work on stone by which he made 
his reputation, and sends some fine new lithographs ; 
Mr. John exhibits a group of small etchings, very 
interesting in their difference from the qualities he pur- 
sues when drawing on paper—he uses the needle and 
acid in a way that reminds one of some of the rare 


prints of Degas. Mr. Dodd shows growing force and 
mastery in his dry-points, and Mr. Cameron’s etchings 
and water-colours, Mr. Sturge Moore’s woodcuts, Mr. 
Strany’s prints and drawings, need no recommendation. 
But the most remarkable thing at Messrs. Obach’s 
Gallery is Mr. Muirhead Bone’s magnificent drawing of 
the British Museum Reading Room, with the intricate 
and vast structure of scaffolding, used in the recent re- 
decoration, half erected. The technical feat of reducing 
such a subject to an intelligible design would have been 
extraordinary enough ; but Mr. Bone has done much 
more than this, he has had energy left to work with 
imagination as well as skill, and the many figures, full 
of life and movement, are no mere additions ; human 
purpose and labour pervade the whole design. This 
quite surpasses the artist’s already famous drawing of 
the Great Gantry at Charing Cross. Altogether, an 
exhibition of a very high level, and one that should on 
no account be missed. LAURENCE BINYON 


BU GIDRI. 


Sle little holes which seamed his rugged Berber 
face had given him the title of the Father of 
Small-pox, which he—after the fashion of his country- 
men, who take all, rain, wind, sun, good and bad 
fortune, wounds, prison, mutilation, even death itself, 
as being actual and direct manifestations of the Will 
Divine—had cheerfully accepted, and bore as uncom- 
plainingly as he had borne the illness from which he 
took his name. Half Pagan, half Mohammedan, after 
the fashion of the race from which most likely sprang 
S. Augustine, although he thought himself a firm 
believer, Bu Gidri was employed as soldier in the 
British consulate at Fez. Dressed in the Arab clothes 
which rarely suit a Berber, for the two races are as 
distinct as are the English and the French, he strove, 
though mean of stature and appearance, to look a 
swaggerer, and had grown the two long locks on 
either temple which are the outward visible sign of 
the official of the court. His pointed fez, and sword 
cocked up behind in the Arab style, gave him an air 
as of a monkey on a barrel organ. Such was his 
outward mien, but those who knew him knew that he 
was brave, staunch, obstinate as a mule, and one of 
those able to knock a nail into a plank by beating 
on it with his forehead, and then, if the necessity arose, 
to draw it with his teeth. Being a Berber, he had the 
catlike love of places, unknown to Arabs, who for the 
most part live and die, as it were on a journey, sleeping 
and dying on the road. Their very cemeteries are often 
unenclosed, and merely set about with pieces of rough 
stone, through which run shortcuts, death-traps to 
horsemen, who, trusting to the will of Allah at night, 
cross them at highest speed, knowing that those who 
sleep below the stones all were bold riders to a man. 

Withal, Bu Gidri was an honest and a conscientious 
man, one that no gold could buy, a thing unknown 
amongst the Arabs, with whom a key of gold opens 
all locks. Slow-witted, but tenacious of ideas when 
once they filtered through his skull into his brain, 
those who employed him knew him for a man to send 
upon a desperate errand should the necessity arise, 
certain that he would reach the place to which they 
sent him, or die upon the quest. 

Though, as a Mussulman, one portion of his life 
was shut from all mankind, as with all the Arabs, 
with whom a frank exterior serves as a water-tight 
bulkhead between them and the world. At times, 
when asked about ‘‘ his house "—the formula employed 
by Mussulmen when asking after one another’s families 
—he would launch into details, and say that ‘‘she”’ 
was well, and then, pull himself up and stammer and 
drift off into praises of his little boy, who he averred, 
with the innocent fatuity of fathers, Mussulman and 
Christian alike, was a wonder. 

To the outward eye, the marvel was a dirty little 
boy in a torn yellow shirt, barefooted and black-eyed, 
and with a little close-shaved bullet-head, on which 
you could have struck a match had it not here and 
there been spotted with a white eruption, nauseous to 
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behold. But, for his reticence about his family affairs 
he quite made up by his garrulity about a certain little 
pacing pony that he had bought in the Ait-Yusi 
country, and which he swore could go from Fez to 
Tangier in three days, and that so smoothly that he 
could carry in his hand a glass of water and never 
spilla drop. This equine paragon was a cow-hocked 
and fiddle-headed beast, of a light cream colour with 
black points, and had an eye bloodshot and dangerous- 
looking, which did not in the least belie his temper, 
for to approach him was to expose oneself to be kicked 
or bitten, or to receive a blow from his fore feet, which 
if it carried home would have been fatal, for rising up 
he used to launch his feet into the air, just as a boxer 
hits, and scream with fury, if he did not know his 
man. Once saddled and the Moorish bit jammed 
home between his yellow teeth, which operation usually 
entailed tying his feet together with a rope, or putting 
on a twitch, he then became as gentle as a sheep, after 
the way of many horses in the East. 

Tied to a tree or post, nodding his head, with the 
flies clustered in bunches round his eyes, the high red 
Arab saddle towering like a howdah on his back, he 
looked fitted for nothing but to draw water from a well. 
Yet when his master got upon his back, which feat he 
executed indifferently from either side, holding his gun, 
full five feet long, enclosed in a red case, and drove the 
edge of the sharp Arab stirrup into his belly, he pricked 
his long lop ears and a light shone in his red eye which 
gave a promise of interior graces not revealed by his 
exterior, and he impressed you just as S. Paul when 
he had begun to launch into his theme must have 
impressed the men of Athens, who had despised the 
ugly little Jew. But, with defects and all, he was 
the apple of Bu Gidri’s eye, and though he seldom rode 
him but for powder play, when he would gallop him 
about as if possessed, wheeling and turning him with 
the strong Arab bit just as a gull turns wheeling in the 
air, it yet was his delight to tend him and, above all, 
to talk about his powers. Most of his time the horse 
spent in a yard, exposed to rain and snow, up to 
his fetlocks in the mud in winter, and in the summer 
a prey to flies, and screaming savagely if any other 
horse came near him, as he laid back his ears. 

His master during the daytime generally sat inside 
the doorway of the British Consulate, looking at nothing, 
now and then drinking a cup of sweet green tea 
flavoured with leaves of mint. His duties sometimes 
took him to the post-office or to some other consulate, 
and now and then mounted upon his horse, his gun in 
hand, he rode behind the consul into the country to a 
picnic, his features fixed and quite impressionless and 
his blue cloth ‘‘selham”, which if he had but been 
an Arab would have been draped in graceful folds or 
flown behind him as he rode, swathing his body like the 
clothes which in more Christian lands a monkey wears 
upon an organ when it flops up and down as the Italian 
turns the handle which grinds the music out. 

Never in all his time of service, which had extended 
over years, had he been sick or sorry, or been away 
upon a holiday, so that one morning when he appeared, 
expressionless as usual, to ask permission to be absent 
for a week to go to Tangier, he got it willingly. 
Thanking the consul in the unceremonious way a man 
returns his thanks in countries like Morocco—where, 
if permission is not given at once, the man who asks 
usually takes it on himself to grant it—he said, as if 
the thing had happened to another, ‘‘ My son is dead ; 
little Hamido whom you knew. I want to bury him 
amongst my people, after the fashion of my folk.” 
Without a word about the will of Allah, which, had he 
been an Arab, he would have quoted gravely, partly to 
show his faith and partly to conceal his grief, he 
turned and left the room. What passed that afternoon 
in the mysterious interior of his house only himself 
could tell. Early next morning, just as the furtive 
streaks of red which split the sky into a sort of pattern 
had appeared, about an hour before the dawn, the 
sleepy gatewards in the dark passage under the massive 
archway of the Bab-el-Gizeh received his salutation as 
he passed out of the town. 

Mounted upon his pacing nag, his gun beneath his 
thigh, and balancing a little bundle wrapped in 
white rags upon the pommel of his saddle, he twitched 


his bridle, and making the pony toss his head, and 
change his feet twice or thrice hurriedly before he fell 
into his pace, struck into the road. 

The crenellated walls of Fez, flanked here and there 
by towers, on which stood storks asleep upon one leg 
or flapping lazily as the dawn slowly crept across the 
sky, ran on the right, and on the left a vast flat plain, 
dotted with tents which sprang like mushrooms from 
the sandy soil, extended to a range of hills, now 
wreathed in mist through which the scattered houses 
just appeared, ghostly and white, and dripping with 
the dew. When he had passed beyond the walls he 
turned, and, looking back at Fez, saw it rise from the 
sandy hollows where it lies, transformed and glorious, 
dazzlingly white as is a water-lily, silent and ghostly in 
the early morning air, with every marking on the 
houses and the mosques so clear and well defined that 
it appeared that he could touch them with his hand. 
Rising a little in the saddle, he settled all his clothes, 
and pressed the stirrup in his pony’s flank, who whisked 
his tail and struck into a pace between a trot and 
canter, swaying his rider to and fro, just like a camel, 
as he shuffled through the sand. 

Muffied in his white haik, which swathed him like 
a mummy, silent and sorrowful, bearing his little dusky 
bundle balancing between his body and the pommel of 
his high red saddle, the pony’s footsteps deadened 
in the sand, Bu Gidri passed so quietly through the 
now sunlit plain, that he appeared like death on his 
pale horse, prowling round stealthily to mark his 
sheep. All day he paced along, jerking his pony’s 
mouth occasionally after the Arab fashion, making the 
bridle ring against his teeth when the beast broke his 
pace or seemed to weary, and with his stirrup pressed 
into its side. He passed the great red hill, traversing 
first the sandy lanes, hedged on both sides with aloes, 
and then the wood of olives, till he stood on the ridge, 
from which Fez looks like a mere blotch of dazzling 
whiteness floating in the air. The noonday heat caught 
him close to a brick-arched well, beside which springs 
a palm tree, with its roots in water and its head in fire. 

Lighting down carefully as must a man who wears 
voluminous clothes and keeps his slippers on by 
a perpetual contraction of the feet, he led his horse 
into the shade, balancing carefully the precious bundle 
on the saddle with his other hand. Then laying it upon 
a stone he pulled his horse towards him sharply by the 
tail to see if it stood firm and had not felt the five hours’ 
steady work upon the road. 

Loosening the girths, he put the hobbles on its feet 
and let it browse upon the scanty grass which grew 
about the well. Then sitting down he ate a piece of 
brown and gritty bread, moistening his thumb to gather 
up the crumbs, not on account of hunger, but from the 
sacred character bread has amongst the Moors, who 
hold it impious to waste a particle of the chief blessing 
God has given man. 

Kief, smoked in a minute and curiously shaped pipe, 
the stem of which was a light cane about a foot in 
length, carved in concentric patterns, threw him into 
that state of half contemplation, half of dreaminess, 
which overtakes all those who fall into the habit, and 
then, rising to drink a little water, tightened his girths, 
bitted his pony, and swinging slowly into his high saddle, 
leaned back against the cantle, now and then slipping 
one of his feet out of the heavy stirrups to rub his 
stiffened knees, and once again took up his march, 
refreshed by his brief halt. 

Night overtook him at the Hajara Cherifa, on the 
Sebou, where he entered a zariba, and, after looking to 
his horse, sat talking of the price of barley, the doings 
of the tribes, always either in rebellion or ready to break 
out, till the food was ready, and after eating heartily of 
the wheaten porridge, known as couscousot, threw 
down more barley for his horse upon a saddlecloth, 
and lying down close to him, fell into the broken sleep 
usual to horsemen on a solitary ride. During the night 
he woke occasionally, and watched his horse munching 
his corn, and later standing sleeping, resting a leg, and 
with one ear laid back upon his neck. 

Long before daylight he had saddled up, and joined 
a caravan to cross the river, which lay deep down 
below the village, a mere white ribbon in the mist. 
Slowly the train of horses and of mules, followed by a 
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long string of camels, slithered and stumbled down the 
slope. At first they crossed a tract of stones, on which 
grew tamarisks, stunted and broken by the browsing 
of the goats, then they passed several branches of the 
stream, and lastly entered the main channel, which, 
grey and cold, brawled through the stones, affording 
a precarious footing for the beasts. 

Pressing in front, Bu Gidri passed the river with the 
water to his saddle skirts, the current edging his horse 
sideways, until he reached the bank. The pony scaled 
it like a cat, and shook the water off him like a New- 
foundland dog, and as his rider turned to see the others 
cross, the dawn just lit up the encircling hills, making 
the tops float in the mist, mysterious,.and looking like 
extinct volcanoes in the moon. It fell upon the rock 
from which the crossing takes its name, of Hajara 
Cherifa, and showed it standing gauut, a natural 
obélisque upon the plain, a palm tree growing at its 
base, and giving it an air as of a temple, raised by 
nature to some strange deity, never known to man. 

Leaving the caravan, Bu Gidri pushed on over the 
stony plain, crossing the Ardatz and the Wergha, high 
up in their course, where they present an infinity of 
little streams, meandering through sheets of pebbles, 
and came by noonday with his horse still full of strength, 
to where a stream just issues from a ruined Roman 
wall. Fish played about the entrance of the pool, and, 
as the shadow of the horseman fell upon the water, 
darted into the dark recesses of the arch. Here he 
passed the hottest hours, waiting for when the sun, 
the enemy of man in Africa, should fall a littlke—and once 
again pushed on. 

The heat rose from the stones as from a lime-kiln 
heated to its extremest point, and with his head bowed 
in his haik he still pushed onwards, the sweat dripping 
from off his horse’s belly, and drying white and saltish 
on his coat. At times Bu Gidri crooned a high-pitched 
Berber song, but always kept a watchful eye on the 
horizon, just asa sailor scans the sea, observing nothing 
near him, but on the watch for anything unusual on the 
limit of his view. The setting sun saw him just passing 
down the steep red track, from where, amongst the 
orange gardens, Alcazar just appears set in its woods 
and cultivated grounds, a league or two away. Fear 
fell upon him that he should find the gates all closed 
against him, for he knew that raiding mountaineers 
from Gibel Zarzar and the adjoining hills made the 
outskirts of the town dangerous at night to him who 
sleeps alone. So he pressed on, after a good look at 
his horse, and after feeling him sharply in the mouth, 
to try his spirit, with the fixed look and constant 
shogging of the feet, which come upon a horseman, all 
unknown to him, towards the evening of a long march, 
when there is still a mile or two to do before the sun 
has set. 

Nobly the pacing pony answered to his call, switch- 
ing his scraggy tail, and scurrying along the road 
so smoothly that the little bundle scarcely moved, just 
kept in place by a light pressure of the rider’s hand. 
He reached the Koos, which runs between high banks, 
and where the ford makes a great horseshoe bend, to 
avoid the fury of the stream. Putting its feet together 
in a bunch the pony slithered down the muddy bank, 
and in a moment Bu Gidri found himself contending 
with the flood. 

The men who hang about the ford to help the 
passers-by and to point out the passage, had returned 
to town, leaving the river desolate, grey, foaming, 
and broken into rapids here and there, the outer one of 
which was certain death to the unwary horseman who 
essayed to cross. Carefully fixing both his eyes upon 
a tree which stood out on the further bank, he spurred 
his pony into the deeper water, which in the twilight 
seemed about to overwhelm him as it banked up upon 
the weather side, and flowed across the saddle for a step 
or two. Then suddenly it shallowed, and entering 
the slack water Bu Gidri waded to the bank, and, 
coming out amongst the orange gardens on the top, set 
his horse galloping, and did not stop, till he came to 
the gate, which he found just about to close, and passed 
into the town just as the call to evening prayer rang 
out from the high towers cased in dark metallic tiles, 
which rise like lighthouses from the flat sea of yellow 
houses and the thatched negro huts. But sixty miles 


were left to ride, so he slept well, and rising early took 
his way across the black alluvial plain, where by the 
Wad M’hassen runs the long bridge which marks 
the battlefield on which the ill-fated King of Portugal 
was slain, although some look for him still to come 
back and claim his kingdom after three hundred years. 
Knowing he now could reach his village in good time 
Bu Gidri rode alorg less anxiously, his pony eating the 
road, as say the Arabs, like clockwork, pacing so 
steadily that his master never felt the pace, which 
seemed to skim the surface of the ground just as a 
sledge flies on the surface of the snow. Towards even- 
ing he crossed the Ackbal Hamara, leading his horse 
down the steep, craggy track that goes down to the 
plain. He passed Ain Dallia, and then in an hour 
more, upon a little hill, rode into the sea breeze, which 
ae like coming into paradise after a day or two in 
ell. 

He reached his village outside Tangier just at night- 
fall and dismounted at a house. Almost at daybreak 
he was afoot with one or two companions and an old 
woman whom he had hired to wail beside the grave. 
With hoes they hacked a hole in the rough stony 
village cemetery, and quite impassively Bu Gidri laid 
the bundle in the grave ; the woman broke out into a 
shrill, ear-piercing lamentation, and the brief ceremony 
wasatanend. All dayhe lounged about Tangiersmoking 
a pipe or two of kief, and drinking tea occasionally just 
to show he was in town. Next morning saw him on 
the road, and on the eighth day after leaving Fez the 
consul, going to his office, found him at his post seated 
at the front door, and with an air as of a man who has 
performed a duty, sheepish but still self-satisfied, and a 
little blackened by the sun. 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


TO A LINNET. 
AY, preen again thy painted breast 
And preen thy wing, 
No menace to thy folded nest 


Or thee I bring, 
I come upon thy whin and weed 


To have thee sing. 


Because a near and heavy need 
To sing is mine, 
I bring an immelodious reed 


To school at thine. 
A lucky hour finds Fate at fault, 


Fate most malign, 


Its end must fall with dread assault, 


Shift how I will. 
Sweet master, teach me to exalt 


My coming ill, 
Teach thou my pipe while learn it may 
Some little skill, 


For I that fear and cannot stay 
The poisoned whip, 
Would know with song to put away 


A craven lip. 


Hopson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SWERVE IN BILLIARDS AND CURLING. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
' 4 Whitehall Court, S.W., 27 January, 1908. 


Sir,—I read Colonel Pitt’s interesting letter. The 
common idea of the revolution of a wheel is that the 
ends of the spokes move in a circle, but it is well 
known to those who have taken more than a passing 
interest in these matters that this is not so. Colonel 
Pitt says: ‘‘ Mr. Vaile must surely be aware that there 
is no ‘backward revolution’ in this case”. Certainly 
I am so aware. The demonstration suggested by me 
shows that clearly, but Colonel Pitt must remember 
that Iam reducing a somewhat difficult subject to a 
severely simple explanation, also that the portion to 
which I apply the words backward revolution is 
always in the same place. This is a paradoxical 
statement, yet, for the purpose of my illustration, 
correct. The portion of the ball which is ‘‘ revolving 
backward”, and so giving way to the air-pressure, is 
always roughly a fourth of the circle, but it is always 
that fourth of the circle which is approximately in the 
same place, for directly it gets behind a line drawn 
through the centre of the ball at, say, a right angle to 
the wind that is exerting its pressure on the ball it 
ceases to be of importance in our calculations. 

It must, of course, be apparent to anyone that when 
a circular body is propelled forward by its axle no 
portion of that body gets back to its original position 
let alone behind it. 

Colonel Pitt’s suggested experiment can quite simply 
be done with a card or small wooden wheel, and if 
anyone is interested enough to put a red pencil on top 
of the wheel and a blue at the bottom, he will be some- 
what surprised at the result; but this does not in any 
way affect the main principle which governs all 
swerving balls in the air, that the forward spinning 
portion. (speaking from the stand of the bowler, 
thrower or player) is moving faster through the 
atmosphere than the portion which is spinning away 
from the point towards which the ball is travelling, and 
though no one point of the circumference of the flying, 
spinning sphere in the plane of its spin is travelling in 
a circle, the shape of the two portions that count are 
constant, and are for all practical purposes a quarter of 
a circle each. 

It must be remembered also that the flight of a 
spinning ball has many points of difference, other than 
its aerial progress, from the run of a wheel. 

I think ‘‘ Haskell’s” query about the golf ball may 
be quite easily answered, and if some of your other 
correspondents do not explain the matter I shall be 
pleased to do so when | am occupying less space. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


P. A. VAILE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


27 January, 1908. 

S1r,—I hope you will forgive me if I venture to ad- 
dress to you a few remarks on the subject of ‘‘ swerve ” 
in billiard balls. I was much interested in Mr. Glenny’s 
letter thereon in your issue of 25 January, and should 
think his explanation of the phenomena probably 
correct. The effect of the pile of the cloth cannot be 
very great, but a very slight cause would be amply 
sufficient. Mr. Glenny, however, makes a remark at 
the close of his letter which requires correcting. He 
asserts that on an even pile a ball would tend to swerve 
in the same direction as a curling stone. If there were 
any such tendency it would be sufficient to counteract 
the effect of the pile ; but as a matter of fact a spherical 
ball, spinning about any axis, has no tendency what- 
ever to swerve, but will roll in a straight line. It 
differs from the curling stone in that its centre of 
gravity is always vertically above the point of contact 
with the table. Thus there are no forces of any magni- 
tude to be overcome, and such small forces as those 


due to an uneven pile will be free to produce their full 
effect 


There is another case in which a billiard ball may 
swerve, viz. if it slides on the table, and the motion 
is not one of pure rolling. The path is in this case 
parabolic, and the swerve is in the opposite direction 
to that of a curling stone. However, this state of 
things can only last for such a minute fraction of a 
second in actual practice, that its effect is probably 
quite negligible. 

With apologies for troubling you, 

I remain, yours faithfully, 


A MATHEMATICIAN. 


“THE CURSE OF TOBACCO.” 
To the Editor of the SArUuRDAY REVIEW. 


25 January, 1908. 

Sir,—Your correspondent at Bordighera does not 
quote Lord Byron at all correctly. The following 
without doubt are the lines to which he refers, written 
beneath an anonymous effort in the ‘‘ Travellers’ 
Book’”’ at Orchomenus in the year 1810. The last 
line, as you will note, is materially different from the 
quotation : 


‘* The modest bard, like many a bard unknown, 
Rhymes on our names, but wisely hides his own ; 
But vet, whoe’er he be, to say no worse, 

His name would bring more credit than his verse.” 
Yours faithfully, 


A. L. H. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


27 January, 1908. 
S1r,—I much regret that the allusion to Jan Stewer’s 
monkey’s pipe has annoyed your correspondent, whose 
name, I need hardly say, quite incidentally figured with 
Adam’s in the connexion. 
However, 
Sir William loves not jesting, Sir, so you may 
Laugh if you please, with 
Yours, 
‘* DEFENSE DE FuMER.” 


WHISKY. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
20 Queen’s Road, Wimbledon, S.W., 


25 January, 1908. 

S1r,—The withdrawal from the case by the prosecu- 
tion can only be considered in the light of something 
approaching a national calamity. For years a weird 
and wonderful product called euphemistically ‘‘ whisky”, 
but which would be described with a greater regard for 
the truth as a brain poison, has been allowed by the 
authorities to be sold to the people. The Lunacy 
Commissioners say in their last annual report: ‘* The 
pauper patients on 1 January, 1907, numbered 113,136 
(males, 52,118; females, 61,018) and constituted g1°2 
per cent. of all the certified insane”. And sad to say 
every annual report informs us year after year of an 
increase in the numbers. 

Who can say how much of this pauper lunacy is 
caused by the imbibing of this vile product? Much 
that is sold as ‘“‘whisky” is nothing but German 
‘*plain spirit” coloured and flavoured, and if any- 
thing more devastating to mind and body than even 
immature whisky itself! Governments, irrespective of 
politics, tolerate this wicked and diabolical fraud, with 
its terrible consequences to the nation, for the sake of 
revenue. 

A very large amount of whisky sold in bottles, whilst 
being certainly whisky, is not wholesome, from the fact 
that the greater part of the blend is nothing but im- 
mature spirit. Whisky to be fit for the consumption of 
mankind requires to be kept in wood from eight to 
fifteen years ere it is bottled for use. I doubt whether 
some of the whisky consumed by ‘‘ the people” has 
been kept eight months! 
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It is very doubtful whether merchants can vend a 
fully matured spirit with a fair and reasonable amount 
of profit under 60s. per dozen. Here is where the 
Government should have stepped in long ago, by 
requiring all distillations of whisky to be not oniy 
kept in bond from eight years and upwards, but a 
full description of the make or blend and the ages of 
the same to be put upon the bottle ere it is allowed to be 
sold. No whisky under eight years of age is fit to drink 
by human beings. Hence fully matured whisky must 
necessarily be dearer, and as this would lessen the 
consumption the authorities will not move, as the 
revenue would suffer! What an exhibition of dis- 
honesty and inhumanity ! 

More heartless or callous conduct on the part of the 
Government and officials can scarcely be paralleled! 
But why the medical officers of health, the asylum 
superintendents, and the medical profession at large 
do not rise as one man and denounce the authorities for 
permitting not only immature spirit but the still more 
abominable “‘ plain spirit” from Germany to be sold 
upon the streets, as it were, to the ignorant and unwary 
populace, with their dire consequences to mind and 
body, passes all comprehension ! 

Certainly, by all means, let this truly Liberal Govern- 
ment find the money for all their fads, even to the 
wrecking of the soul, mind and body of 85 per cent. of 
the nation. Verily, this is a Government of termino- 
logical inexactitudes! If there were no grounds for 
the prosecution, why was it commenced ; if, on the 
contrary, there were, why have the authorities with- 
drawn? A great and terrible responsibility rests upon 
those who have caused this fiasco ! 

Yours sincerely, 
H.R. Gawen GoGay. 


‘““THE THIRD LAP.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Glendora, Hindhead, 27 January, 1908. 
S1r,—One notes with some alarm the sentence in 

your article under the above title running as follows: 
‘‘ A motion may be quite effective in the country which 
has only twenty Unionists behind it in the House.” 
Can this, Sir, be read to convey your opinion that the 
probable attendance of Unionists in divisions will be 
as bad during the forthcoming session as in the last 
two years? The most ineffective votes, it would 
appear to outside observers, are those in which our 
party is too indifferent, or too divided, to turn up in 
anything like their full strength. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


J. LANpFEAR Lucas. 


, [Nothing we said suggests that we expect slackness 
in attendance by Unionists.—Ep. S. R.]. 


LACE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


29 January, 1908. 

Sir,—In your review of ‘‘ Pillow Lace” in the 
SATURDAY Review of 18 January the writer seems to 
take a curiously low, and to a lace lover a somewhat 
insulting, view of the art, in saying that ‘its possi- 
bilities of ugliness are infinitely less” than in other 
feminine work, and that ‘‘ there is no variety of colour 
and material, nothing but white linen thread”. What 
about the silk laces—the Genoese, the Maltese, the 
Saxon, so often mistaken for Maltese, though quite 
distinct to the eye of the lace student—those in black, 
and in every one of the beautiful natural shades of 
silk, from deep yellow, through écru and cream, up to 
pure white? Also the Russian laces, with their com- 
bined scarlet and blue colouring, and the exquisite 
tinted laces of Venice, with their delicate flower-like 


shades and texture so filmy it seems scarcely possible — 


that they can be the work of human fingers? These 
are all ‘‘ pillow lace ”. I am, Sir, yours}&c., 


A Lace DeEvoree. 


| 


REVIEWS. 


LE GRAND SIECLE. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. V. ‘The Age of 
Louis XIV.” Cambridge: At the University Press. 
1908. 16s. net. 


Shey volume of the Cambridge Modern History is 

fully equal to any of its predecessors. The defects 
inherent in such a method of writing history are less 
apparent in it than in some of the others, and it contains 
some contributions of great value. The choice of a 
title may give occasion for criticism, but the defence 
put forward by the editors in their preface is adequate. 
Though Louis was not himself either a great statesman 
or a great general, his long reign had in itself all the 
features of an epoch. He carried the system of absolute 
rule in France, instituted by Richelieu and matured by 
Mazarin, to its highest point of perfection, and his 
later years saw its decline. The diplomacy of his 
Ministers and the victories of his generals put France 
for a time at the head of Europe, while her taste and 
literature were objects for the imitation of the civilised 
world. French models influenced the rising Powers of 
Prussia and Muscovy, and French was the language 
of the Prussian Court, while princes of the Empire 
slavishly copied the extravagances of the Grand 
Monarque. Great Britain, Poland, and the United 
Provinces for widely different reasons alone withstood 
the current. Though greatly inferior to William III., 
the Great Elector, or Peter the Great, Louis dominated 
the European stage from a pedestal reared by hands 
abler than his own. 

Not that he was without many talents which are 
essential to a great ruler. His industry was almost 
as amazing as that of Philip II., but he had good 
sense enough to trust his Ministers more. His faults 
were to a great extent the result of his unfortunate 
educaticn. Had he fallen into the hands of a Fénelon, 
the course of French history might have been changed. 
As it was, he showed an undaunted front to misfortune 
in war, and faced the domestic calamities of his later 
years with something little short of heroism. Un- 
fortunately his piety, which was sincere, was coloured 
by Spanish fanaticism rather than by the wider out- 
look of some contemporary Popes and many French 
ecclesiastics. But on the whole his name, if not one 
to conjure with, was the most conspicuous among con- 
temporary sovereigns for at least fifty years of his long 
1eign, the longest in European annals. While the 
chapter by Mr. Grant dealing with the government of 
Louis and that by Mr. Hassall on his foreign policy 
are adequate and in some respects excellent, that by 
M. Faguet on French seventeenth-century literature 
and its influence in Europe is disappointing. We 
should have expected from so great an authority 
something more inspiring and convincing. A little 
enthusiasm on so rich a theme would not have 
been thrown away, but the writer’s bare epitome no 
doubt supplies what his judgment held serviceable 
enough for a work of this kind. M. Faguet stepped in 
to fill the place of M. Brunetiére, who had originally 
consented to write this chapter, but his too early 
death left it not even begun. But, making all allow- 
ances, this contribution remains sketchy and unsatisfy- 
ing. Nothing, on the other hand, can be better than 
the manner in which Viscount St. Cyres has told the 
story of the Gallican Church during the reign of Louis. 
He is both a sane and a safe guide through the mazes 
of the Jansenist controversy and the cross currents of 
Gallicanism and the conflicts between Church and 
Crown. This chapter is indeed one of the best in the 
volume, and fully sustains the reputation acquired by 
the writer’s ‘‘Fénelon” for deep and discriminating 
acquaintance with the religious aspect of the period. 

In spite of the severity of his orthodox belief Louis, 
like Charles V., never hesitated to withstand the Pope 
when it suited his political purposes, even while he 
persecuted Protestantism. And Lord St. Cyres truly 
remarks that the majority of Frenchmen regarded the 
Deity as an ‘‘hypestatised absolute Sovereign” and 
this accounts in ro small measure for the large 
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number of converts made by Jansenism to its uninviting 
doctrines. 

Louis’ orthodoxy did not prevent him from betraying 
the interests of Christendom in leaving Austria to face 
the Turks unassisted. It is indeed not easy to remember 
how real a danger the Unbelievers still remained during 
this period to Christian Europe. More than once they 
threatened the existence of the Empire. Louis, though 
he did not actually encourage the Turkish attack on 
Vienna, was pleased enough to see his most powerful 
enemy occupied on the east. When the Hapsburgs 
had been routed France was to appear as the saviour 
of Europe and Louis would revive in his person the 
achievements and imperial title of Charlemagne. The 
Peace of Carlowitz in 1699 put an end to these dreams, 
and in a few years Marlborough had dealt to the military 
reputation of France blows from which it never re- 
covered. The Eastern Question indeed throughout 
this period had the most far-reaching effect on the 
development of European policy. The war of Venice 
with the Turks affected more than the Italian States, 
the Empire in all its enterprises was hampered by the 
policy of the Sultan, while it was a standing factor in 
the heroic struggle between Charles XII. and Peter the 
Great. The best defence for the many drawbacks 
incidental to such a method as that pursued in the 
Cambridge History is that it helps the reader to realise 
the unity of history. This no doubt was its highest 
recommendation to the sagacious and comprehensive 
intellect of Lord Acton. 

The romance of the period is concentrated in the 
North, where Peter the Great was raising Russia out 
of barbarism to the position of a European Power, and 
the Great Elector was laying firmly the foundations of 
modern Prussia. The astonishing career of Charles XII. 
is well treated by Mr. Nisbet Bain. It is difficult to 
find in history any parallel case of such great military 
capacity yoked with so little statesmanship. As Oster- 
man, the Russian diplomatist, said of him, Charles 
cared little for his own interests so long as he could 
fight. The loss of the Baltic provinces put an end once 
for all to Sweden’s position as a Great Power. Charles 
indeed filled a much larger place in the imagination of 
his contemporaries than he has done in history, for it 
is difficult to-day to recognise Sweden as a Great 
Power which might easily become a danger to Europe. 
Peter was better served by fortune than he could 
have hoped, for his highest ambition was to make 
peace with Charles on the basis of the surrender of the 
Swedish Baltic provinces, after which they would be- 
tween them preserve the balance of Europe. But the 
Tsar failed to reckon with the astounding obstinacy of 
his opponent and his utter lack of diplomatic capacity. 
By the Peace of Nystad the hegemony of Northern 
Europe passed to Russia. 

One of the best and most instructive chapters of this 
volume is Dr. Ward’s on the Great Elector and 
Frederick I. of Prussia. The preceding chapter by the 
same writer, wherein he traces the earlier history of 
Brandenburg and Prussia, has in truth nothing to do 
with the epoch of Louis XIV., but its interpolation in 
this place is rendered obligatory if the career cf the 
Grand Elector is to be comprehensible, and illustrates 
the difficulty of writing coherent history in this fashion. 


Taken apart as a sketch of early Prussian history it is | 


an admirable epitome of a confusing story. Dr. Ward 

rings out in his most interesting study how essential 
from the first was the unity of aim between monarch 
and people to the growth of the Prussian power. The 
conception of the kingly function held by the ruler was 
not opposed to but entirely consistent with the view held 
by his people. Only under these conditions would the 
astonishing advance of Prussia from insignificance to 
the leading position first in Germany and then in 
Europe have been at all possible. It would be well if 
many critics of the Kaiser’s policy to-day as to the 
internal affairs of his own kingdom could be led to look 
at matters from the historical point of view. In one 
respect the Prussian rulers have throughout maintained 
a noble consistency in their absolute toleration of all 
religions. 

From this position they have never receded, setting 
an example to other States which have boasted loudly 
of liberty. Religious liberty was indeed understood 


and practised in Prussia a century before it obtained 
in England. It is unnecessary to point out that even 
a hundred years after the Revolution it is not faintly 
imagined in France. The foreign policy of the Great 
Elector illustrates once again the manner in which 
an adroit intervention in other peoples’ quarrels may 
advance the dignity of an aspiring State. The dispatch 
of Prussian troops to garrison Holland while William 
made his descent on England was a more brilliant 


stroke of the imagination than Victor Emmanuel’s. 


intervention in the Crimean War. It is also not 
always remembered that Prussian troops fought under 
Marlborough at Blenheim, Ramillies, and Malplaquet 
(where the Crown Prince was present). Frederick I., 
the first Prussian king, indeed wisely pursued his 
father’s policy in foreign affairs. 
Prussia’s future really lay in the two points indicated 
by Dr. Ward, that the Grand Elector gave Europe to 
understand that the policy of Prussia would be guided 
by her own interest alone, and that the Hohenzollern 
rule came to represent ‘‘ the principle of opposition to 
the occupation of German lands by the foreigner”. 
This is identical with the policy announced and practised 
by Bismarck two centuries later. The avowal of the 
first part of that policy is said to be cynical, but it is in 
fact universal in practice, though the measure of success 
depends on the ruler’s clearness of head and firmness of 
purpose. 


A FAMOUS RAMBLER. 


‘Rambling Recollections.” By Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff G.C.B., G.C.M.G. London: Macmillan. 1908 
30s. net. 


IR HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF is an old 
servant of the Crown, and was an active and dis- 
tinguished member of Parliament. Diplomacy was his 
trade, and politics a brilliant interlude, which led to his 
promotion to one of the prizes of his profession. He 
began in the Foreign Office, was attached to the 
Colonial Office as private secretary to Sir Edward, 
afterwards Lord Lytton, when Colonial Secretary; he 
was sent to the Ionian Islands at the time of their 
cession to Greece; he sat in the House of Commons 
from 1874 to 1885, first as member for Christchurch, 
and then as member for Portsmouth. In the ’80 
Parliament he was one of the Fourth Party, and 
together with Lord Randolph Churchill led the opposi- 
tion to Bradlaugh. After the death of Lord Beacons- 
field, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff founded the Primrose 
League ; and he was despatched on special missions, 
diplomatic and financial, to Constantinople and Cairo. 
His political career closed in 1885, for shortly afterwards 
he was appointed Minister at Teheran, where his tact 
and geniality, combined with industry, practically 
settled the differences between Russia and England in 
Persia, and made the Shah our firm friend. His health, 
however, gave way, and he returned to England, 
when after a short rest, and a sojourn of two months 
as Minister at Bucharest, Lord Salisbury made him 
Ambassador at Madrid, where he remained for nine 
years. This is a full and varied career, which perhaps 
might have been more successful if it had been less 
diffused. Indeed the late Mr. Thorold Rogers used to call 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff ‘the Wandering Jew of 
politics and diplomacy”. Sir Henry, or Sir Drummond, 
as Lord Beaconsfield addressed him, has no enemies, 
for his courtesy and sympathy are not calculated, but 
quite genuine, and he is a striking contradiction of the 
French sxying, ‘‘ Diseur de bons mots, mauvais 
caractére”. Unfortunately his reputation as a wit and 
a raconteur has tempted him to write a book, which is 
not half as good as his conversation. The want of 
connexion, the carelessness of details, and the oblivion 
of dates, which make a talker, mar a writer. Cold 
print and the living voice are very different media of 
narration, as Sir Henry Drummond Wolff must know. 
The recollections of a writer who has been everywhere 
and known everybody, and done a great many things 
in politics and diplomacy, ought to be a great deal more 
interesting than these two vclumes are. For instance, 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff knew Lord Beaconsfield 


But the germ of 
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as well as most men, for no one knew him well; 
he knew Lord Salisbury better, for he was his protégé ; 
and with Lord Randolph Churchill he lived on terms of 
realintimacy. Yet there is practically nothing about 
Disraeli, Salisbury, or Randolph Churchill in eight or 
‘nine hundred pages. We have had the story of the 
Fourth Party from Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. 
Harold Gorst. We should have much liked to have it 
from Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. Instead of reading 
about the really interesting and great men whom Sir 
Henry worked with, we have pages of this kind of 
stuff: ‘‘ Mr. Frere had a brother whom I knew after- 
wards in London—Mr. Hatley Frere, who lived in 
Poets’ Corner. His daughter, I think, had married 
Bishop Spencer. He wished to be very kind, and asked 
me to dine at his house when I chose. Unfortunately 
he dined at four o’clock, in those days not an unusual 
hour, but one during which I was detained at the 
Foreign Office”, &c. Who cares about Hatley Frere, 
or his dinner-hour, or his daughter? When we came 
upon a chapter in the second volume, headed ‘* Charac- 
teristics of Members of Parliament”, we thought we 
were at last going to ‘‘ strike it rich”, but we were 
again disappointed. ‘‘I was constantly brought into 


contact with Sir Charles Dilke, when he was Under- | 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; but when I left England 
I naturally saw very little of him. I also received many 
acts of friendliness from the late Mr. W. E. Forster, 
from Mr. Peter Rylands, and many others in the House 
of Commons whose names are too numerous to men- 
tion.” On reading the above we could only repeat the 
criticism by one of Thackeray’s characters on the 
Colonel’s stories of Dum-Dum: ‘‘That’s a devilish 
interesting anecdote, by Gad!” Where Sir Henry 
writes of Lord St. Aldwyn’s ‘‘natural modesty and 
simplicity of manner”, and of Mr. Harry Chaplin’s 
“* striking eloquence and political acumen ’”’, we suppose 
that he is using the Socratic method of irony. 

There are surprisingly few good stories in these 
‘* Rambling Recollections’’, and most of the few have 
‘already received the meed of public approbation. But 
we do not remember to have read in any book or news- 
paper Sir Hugh Elliot’s retort to Frederick the Great, 
‘*Eh bien, Monsieur Elliot, l’Angleterre est maintenant 
sans aucun allié sur le continent, excepté le bon Dieu” ; 
to which the Minister replied, ‘‘ Oui, Sire, mais le bon 
Dieu est un allié qui ne demande pas de subside”. 
This is one of Dean Milman’s stories and is really 
witty. The following is an interesting autobiographical 
trait: ‘‘I knew Sir William Harcourt long before 
I was in the House, and never met with anything but 
amiability from him. He was supposed to be rather 
overbearing in argument, but this I always avoided by 
never arguing. In fact, I never do argue, except in 
the House of Commons, where a point could be decided 
by the Ayes to the right and the Noes to the left. I 
find that in private life argument always ends badly. 
You never convince your antagonist, he never con- 
vinces you ; and it generally ends in a quarrel.”” The 
majority of men and all women will agree with Sir 
Henry; but we prefer the stern saying: ‘‘He who 
cannot argue is a fool ; he who will not is a bigot ; and 
he who dares not is a coward.” There is another 
interesting subject on which Sir Henry is exasperatingly 
evasive, namely, the ‘‘Owl”, a newspaper which was 
published every Wednesday for about three years, from 
1866 to 1869. Borthwick, Evelyn Ashley, Laurence 
Oliphant, George Trevelyan, Lord Wharncliffe and his 
brother James Stuart-Wortley, Cameron of Lochiel, 
Henry Bulwer, Knatchbull-Hugessen, Drummond 
Wolff, were members of the staff. The ‘‘Owl”, 
though it quizzed everybody and everything, in prose 
and verse, was really well informed about foreign and 
home politics, because it was written by men of the 
world, who knew ‘‘le dessous des cartes”, and ob- 


tained at first hand facts undreamed of by Harms- | 


worth’s hacks. It is sad to think how the millionaire 
proprietor has spoiled the gaiety of journalism. Sucha 


paper as the ‘‘Owl” would be impossible nowadays ; 


Lord Northcliffe or Mr. Pearson would buy it up and | 
throw it into the melting-pot of asyndicate. Sir Henry — 
Drummond Wolff might well have told us more about 
this journalistic escapade of his salad days. We are 
angry with Sir Henry, because in his mild-mannered 


way he has a little insulted us. Few men could have 
written a better book of Recollections ; and few have 
written a worse. 


THE GOSPEL AND CURRENT GERMAN 
CRITICISM. 


“‘ The Life of Christ in Recent Research.” By W. Sanday. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1907. 7s. 6d. net. 


Seen great work on which Dr. Sanday is engaged— 

a life of Christ—is still unfinished, but the present 
volume is a study subsidiary to the larger task and 
enables us to see something of the lines on which it 
will proceed. And we are glad that Dr. Sanday has 
found time to publish the lectures and reviews which 
make up this book; for in them he has set himself to 
do what no other English theologian can do so well— 
to describe recent German criticism on our Lord’s life, 
teaching, and claims. Here Dr. Sanday is at his best ; 
the amount of solid literature which he has read is 
amazing, and not less admirable is the clearness with 
which he sums up every critic’s theories, places him in 
his proper position in the history of criticism, and 
traces the direction which that criticism on the whole 
is taking. It is not too much to say that the English 
student who reads these lectures will have a conception 
of the lines on which German criticism of the Gospel 
history is moving such as no other English work can 
give him. And it is no easy task to chronicle faith- 
fully the progress of German theological speculation ; 
hypothesis succeeds hypothesis with bewildering rapidity 
and the same data are found to be supporting different 
conclusions in different decades. Still, as Dr. Sanday 
is careful to point out, German professors are diligent 
students of each other’s works, and it is rare for an 
author to write a book until he has mastered all the 
recent literature upon the subject ; there is consequently 
far less of working in the dark, and far more know- 
ledge of what is going on, in Germany than in England ; 
critics may fight with each other, but criticism as a 
whole moves forward. Particular theories of course 
have their vogue and then disappear; it was only a 
few years ago that professors were denying that Jesus 
ever applied the title ‘‘ Son of Man” to Himself, or ever 
gave Himself out to be the Messiah ; it was His disciples 
who gained these ideas from their belief in His resurrec- 
tion, and then put both the title and the claim into His 
mouth. Now it seems that these theories, or fancies, 
are generally abandoned, and that German speculation 
is directed mainly to the nature of the Messianic beliefs 
and hopes among the Jews in our Lord’s time, and the 
extent to which He shared them. Were those expecta- 
tions political, hardly hoping for anything more than 
deliverance from the dominion of Rome, or were they 
religious, apocalyptic, eschatological, looking for a new 
Kingdom of God which could only be brought about 
by supernatural intervention and violent destruction of 
the existing order? And what was the relation of our 
Lord's teaching to these expectations? It has been 
held that He shared this eschatological view so largely 
as to believe that the Kingdom He came toestablish was 
wholly future and supernatural, something that could 
not come upon this earth until after the catastrophe 
of His own sacrifice and death; but this is to make 
Jesus not the King but another forerunner, only a 
second John the Baptist. It seems more reasonable 
to suppose that He corrected and spiritualised these 
expectations even though He expressed Himself in the 
symbolical language which they had rendered popular ; 
that He represented His Kingdom as something which 
came jwith Him and not after Him, while its advent 
would be not so much a visible external event as a 
change in the hearts of His followers ; and in this case 
whatever views we take as to the historical accuracy 
of the fourth Gospel, we must admit that it presents 
us with the real spirit of Christ’s teaching, though 
perhaps the Synoptists may have preserved His actual 
words more exactly ; but certainly the coming of the 
Comforter in the former occupies the place of the visible 
Parousia in the latter. 

What is clear, however, from the many Jewish 


| apocalypses which have been unearthed and published 
| during the last thirty years is, that there is much in 
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common between their language and that of our Lord's 
own prophecies of the last things; yet it does not 
follow from this that the thoughts and beliefs were 
identical in each case. S. Paul at any rate could use 
the strongest apocalyptic language in describing the 
Kingdom of God that was to come; and yet he saw 
nothing inconsistent in teaching that this same Kingdom 
was also a present possession, ‘ righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost”; and S. Paul, like 
S. John, may have been simply expressing the mind 
of the Master. 

We have said that the earlier part of Dr. Sanday’s 
volume is the most valuable ; the latter half consists 
mainly of reviews on Dr. Moberly’s and Dr. Du Bose’s 
recent works, and these would have been the better for 


some compression ; there is rather too much of personal | 


explanation in them, and of compliments to the writers 
he is criticising. Still, it is good to have an account 
of Dr. Du Bose’s theological system from such a 
graceful pen as Dr. Sanday’s ; for if we are to judge 
by the copious extracts given us, Dr. Du Bose’s own 
style must be dreadfully dull and heavy. 


DUKE HUMPHREY. 


‘Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester.’ By K. H. Vickers. 

London: Constable. 1907. 15s. net. 
| hs is fitting that a biography of Duke Humphrey 

should come froma pen trained in Oxford ; and 
it is a little surprising that the theme should not have 
stirred long ago the pietas of one of the many students 
who have worked in ‘‘Humphrey’s Library”. Mr. 
Vickers may be cordially congratulated on the selection 
of his subject, and his volume is marked throughout by 
careful and accurate workmanship. He has examined 
with diligent thoroughness the authorities, printed and 
unprinted, and his researches in quest of information 
have brought out many points of interest. The result 
is a contribution to English fifteenth-century history, 
written in a clear, straightforward style, which will 
prove very useful to students of the period and is dis- 
tinctly creditable to the author. The biography is 
perhaps, considering the material available, too much 
spaced out; there is some repetition of the writer’s 
general reflections and conclusions which condensation 
could have avoided; the narrative at times lacks life 
and is broken by arguments on the credibility of a 
statement or an hypothesis which would better 
have been transferred to a footnote; but these are 
trifling blemishes which do not affect the value of 
Mr. Vickers’ successful determination to include 
in his biographical study every shred of information 
that can be brought to bear on it. This is, we 
believe, Mr. Vickers’ first serious venture in historical 
work. Certainly the qualities that he exhibits should 
bear good fruit in the future. Meanwhile he has 
added materially to our knowledge of a period of 
English history and one of its main actors. That 
neither the period nor the actor can be galvanised into 
a dramatic or even a particularly edifying picture is not 
Mr. Vickers’ fault. The thirty odd years between 
the death of Henry V. and the outbreak of a heartless 
and confused dynastic and oligarchical civil war, ‘‘ The 
Wars of the Roses”, are dull years, made duller by 
the scantiness and flatness of the authorities from 
which a history must be critically extorted. With 
Henry V. the last splendid flicker of romance, an 
inspired but mistaken effort to achieve the impossible, 
is extinguished. A dreary and disastrous war, severe 


financial stringency, internal disunion, social disorders, — 
of drugs, slow in their operation and betraying little or 


and a selfish struggle for political supremacy round 
the throne of a hapless boy, used in his youth as the 
= of scheming nobles, soon to become a half-witted 

ing and the tool of a selfish and obstinate wife and 
her dynastic party—is not that the background ? 
Worse, the personality of the main actors seems to 
have completely evaporated. Bedford, Beaufort, 
Humphrey himself, the unfortunate Jacqueline of 
Hainault, Eleanor Cobham, first mistress and then 
duchess to the duke, are at best bloodless shades 
whose strifes and failures pale in the pale light that the 


researcher can throw upon their futile ambitions. It is 
a relief to pass straight from Henry V., desiring with 
death upon his lips to ‘‘ re-edify the walls of Jerusalem ”, 
to the full-blooded vigour of Warwick, even to the 
genial vices and gifted unscrupulousness of Edward IV. 
—from one age of real men and women to another. 

Duke Humphrey notoriously has received hard 
measure from responsible historians. Stubbs, who 
weighed his words, while allowing that he was clever, 
popular, amiable, and cultivated, pronounced him un- 
stable, unprincipled, selfish, and the ‘evil genius of 
his family”. In legend he is the good duke, the 
favourite of the Londoners ; to historians he appears 
as an ambitious schemer, without political insight, 
only too ready to subordinate the public weal to 
his individual interest. Mr. Vickers has too sober 
a judgment, too critical a sense of the evidence to 
attempt to reverse the verdict, nor has he been able to 
find fresh sources which require a serious reconstruc- 
tion of the interpretation voiced by Stubbs. Mr. Vickers” 
book is no ingenious rehabilitation of a maligned and 
misunderstood man. The sum of his arguments and 
of the facts he has so diligently marshalled amounts to 
an admission of the main items in the common indict- 
ment. Mr. Vickers does not explain away the obvious 
failings in Gloucester’s personal character, nor water 
down the contrast between undeniable gifts of brain 
and body and the failure of his political career. In his 
relations with women Humphrey must always appear in 
a sorry light. And if Mr. Vickers is able to show, as 
we think he does show, that the Hainault expedition 
is susceptible of a more favourable interpretation than 
is generally taken, his conduct to the unfortunate lady, 
Jacqueline, remains morally inexcusable, as well as a 
serious political blunder. The verdict of the women 
of London on Humphrey’s morality will remain the 
verdict of all who study the facts. In the political 
chapters of his book Mr. Vickers accumulates a series 
of extenuating considerations which he urges with con- 
vincing moderation. The duke’s work in the council, 
his military achievements, his suppression of lawless- 
ness as Regent, his case against Beaufort, his opposition 
to the ill-starred marriage of his nephew with Margaret 
of Anjou, his final struggle with the faction that ended 
his life—these with many other minor points are given 
full weight, as it is most desirable they should be. But 
they do not prevent Mr. Vickers from speaking re- 
peatedly of Humphrey’s ‘‘ volatile nature, his incapacity 
at a period of crisis, his inability to prosecute any 
venture to its legitimate end”, or again, ‘‘a man 
guided by his passions, and yet hindered by a growing 
lassitude, a man with good intentions but no stability ; 
a man who lives for the moment and cannot see into 
the future”. Mr. Vickers, in short, has faithfully 
examined and stated the facts, and the result, save in 
small details, is to leave Gloucester as man and politician 
where history had already placed him. Not that 
Humphrey’s latest biographer is not independent, only 
that a full and impartial reconsideration of the evidence 
leads him to a similar and almost equally severely 
worded judgment. Acquitted of ‘‘ the universal blame”, 
certainly, but when it is added ‘‘ he was typical of his 
age” perhaps the most damning part of the sentence 
has been added. 

The most obscure problem in Gloucester’s career, the 
events immediately preceding his death, his disgrace 
and his death itself are discussed with fullness and 
sobriety, though Mr. Vickers declines to pronounce 
decidedly for the view that he was murdered. The 
conflicting nature of the evidence scarcely permits of 
more than an open verdict, and it is well to remember, 
as M. Funck-Brentano has pointed out on the seven- 
teenth-century deaths attributed to poison, that the use 


no trace of their application, implies a pharmacological 
knowledge far in advance of the rude medical and 
chemical science of the day. Poison cases when they 
can be established beyond all doubt invariably reveal 
just the crudeness and ignorance that we should 
expect. Even two centuries later skilled poisoners 
exhibit a clumsiness astonishing were it not sub- 
stantiated by clear evidence. On the other hand the 
suddenness of Gloucester’s collapse and the convenience 
of his death are eminently suspicious. But between 
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suspicion and proof is a wide hiatus which Mr. Vickers 
with good reason emphasises. One other point. In 
the narrative of Jacqueline’s life Mr. Vickers speaks 
repeatedly of a ‘‘divorce”. Is this correct? A 
divorce properly defined is the dissolution of a mar- 
riage, legally valid at the time when it is contracted. 


Too frequently however the term is loosely used of, 


proceedings to declare that a marriage, hitherto re- 
garded as valid, is null and void, because the parties 
to the marriage had really failed to comply with the 
requirements of the canon law ; in modern language, 
they ask not for a divorce, but for a decision by com- 
petent authority that the union shall be set aside. 
There is no dissolution of the marriage, because no 
marriage has taken place. The ‘‘ divorce” of Henry VIII. 
from Catherine, for example, was not a divorce at all, 
buta nullity of marriage suit. Mr. Vickers however 
confuses the issue by using the word sometimes in one 
sense, sometimes in the other. But if the facts he 
adduces are correct Jacqueline of Hainault did not ask 
for a ‘‘dissolution of her marriage” with John of 
Brabant, but a declaration that there had never been 
a lawful marriage, and therefore she was free to marry 
Humphrey of Gloucester. The distinction is impor- 
tant, for without it the indissolubility of the marriage- 
tie, properly contracted, which is the basis of the 
medizval canon law of marriage, is ignored. 

The last two chapters, dealing with Humphrey’s 
relations to literature and the revival of English 


scholarship, are the freshest and most interesting of | 


the book, and here Mr. Vickers in his argument stands 
on his strongest ground. He traces with minute care 
(amplified in an excellent appendix on ‘‘ The Books 


once belonging to Gloucester still extant’) the evi- | 


dence for regarding Humphrey as a pioneer, unduly 


neglected, of the spirit and methods of the Italian Re- | +e 
| called creative. 


Mr. Vickers proves how genuine was Humphrey's love Of Wordsworth. 


naissance in England. The case is convincing, and 


of learning and literature, as seen in his efforts to 
collect books and translations of the classics, his 
patronage of distinguished scholars, his numerous 
gifts, to Oxford in particular, and the influence of his 
life and labours on the subsequent development of 
English scholarship. There is no reason therefore 
to quarrel with Mr. Vickers’ final summing up. The 
respect which Gloucester’s political career tails to win 
from those who have most closely studied its various 
phases can be freely accorded to the man whose life is 
‘* the first page of the Renaissance in England”. 


MINOR VERSE BOOKS. 


‘The Tain.” By Mary A. Hutton. Dublin: Maunsel. 
1907. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘*Poems.”” By M. Betham-Edwards. London: Nutt. 


1907. 1s. net. 


quality. It is perhaps the ‘‘note” of true epic that 
the matter, the successive detail, carry with them an 
atmosphere which a bad rendering (it is true) may 
terribly impair, but which no artfulness of rendering 
can very enormously enhance. Restraint is the main 
thing. Tell the tale as simply as the English language 
will allow; and above all, if the version is to be a 
metrical one, steer free of ‘‘ poetical” traditions and 
preconceptions. On the whole Mrs. Hutton has done 
this. Judged as English verse simply, many of her 
lines are artless and rudimentary enough. But the 
cumulative effect is that of the tale pure and simple,. 
having its own way. We should have trembled for 
the result had this work been undertaken by a literary 
person whose interest in the matter were primarily 
one of verse craftsmanship. Mrs. Hutton’s main con~ 
cern is with the legends themselves, and so we are 
not ‘‘ put off” by those artificialities and fossil bits of 
diction which in most verse translation are so tiresomely 
conspicuous. Quotation of course is little test when a 
poem runs to four hundred pages, but a line or two 
may be given as not unfairly representative. . 


‘© *O maiden, what is the account of thee ?’ 
Cucullin asked. ‘It is not hard to tell,’ 
The maiden said, ‘for I am called indeed 
The high and well-walled Tara among women ; 
The unattainable, fair, glittering star 
Of chastity ; the secret jewelled worm 
Deep in a well; the flame of fire; the road 
Which none may enter.’ ” 


The verses of Miss Betham-Edwards, reprinted witfr 
some additions, are usually well turned and pleasing in 
their derivative fashion. They have a good deal of quite 
genuine poetic feeling, though nothing that can be 
The nature poems have often an echo 

If minor verse is to be published at 


all, it is at least well that the writer should be as free 


| pieces. 


‘* The Sorrowful Princess.'' By Eva Gore-Booth. London: 


Longmans. 1907. 2s. 6d. net. 

‘*A Garden of Shadows.” By Ethel Tindal Atkinson 
London: Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. 

‘*Forty Singing Seamen, and other Poems.” By Alfred 
Noyes. London: Blackwood. 1907. 5s. net. 

Lover's Hours." By Filson Young. London: Grant 
Richards. 1907. 2s. 6d. net. 


“THE version of an Irish epic tale embodied in English 
metre by Mrs. Hutton has some positive and a 
good many negative points which call for praise. The 
aim of the book—a work of stupendous labour showing 
a profound enthusiasm for the subject—is to gather up 
the manuscript material into a consecutive whole and 
to present it, with as little artifice as possible, in a 
form which ordinary English readers can enjoy precisely 
as they can enjoy a translation of Homer. This aim 
seems to have been carried out with no little success, 
and the absence of pedantry which marks the whole 
rendering is just what was most important. Left to 


itself, the tale of the TAin Bé Cualnge will make its 
own atmosphere. 


Here in fact lies its claim to epic 


| Carries no conviction. 


of pretence and as intelligibly simple within her range 
as is Miss Betham-Edwards. What is to be deplored in 
writing of this order is the fatal tendency to write from 
mere habit, to fasten on current topics as matter for 
verse and to regard the day as lost which provides no 
Opportunity. 


‘* Our paths lie parallel by land and sea, 
A kindred spirit animates our laws, 
Together we have triumphed in the cause 
Of sovereign right and dear bought liberty.” 


Such emulation of the leading article is quite unfor- 
givable, even in a minor versifier. 

‘*The Sorrowful Princess” is a play about ancient 
Egypt, and is concerned, needless to add, with a pro-- 
posed human sacrifice. S. George, curiously enough, 
plays a part, but the existence of a dragon perhaps 
justifies his appearance. The blank verse is colourless ; 
there are slight traces of accomplishment in the choric 
Atinosphere—the aim, we presume, of the 
Egyptian setting, the litany to Osiris, and so on—is. 
not achieved, and the mystery of the princess’ trance 
The performance of the play 


' would give scope for costume and so might please a 


friendly audience. Two quotations about the soul by 


| way of preface, from Paracelsus and Heraclitus respec- 


tively, seem unnecessary. ‘ 
‘*A Garden of Shadows” is a book of verse with: 


_ illustrations by Mr. Byam Shaw—not bad illustrations. 


in their too familiar vein. We confess however that 
drawings of the pseudo-mystical type accentuate rather 
than mollify our dissatisfaction with the sort of verse 
here presented. These have just that mocking fluency 
of phrase and metre which perpetually drags us to the 
verge, it would seem, of poetry, only to confront us. 
with a void. Downright badness we should prefer to 
this literate sort of emptiness. 


‘* The little Love I sent you at the first, 
Bidding him beat his wings against your heart, 
You heeded not, and all unkind, refused.” 


Such lines have a warning note for the reviewer of 
verse, and he is not surprised to hear 


‘* Ah, Sweet, he was unworthy of those tears . . .’,. 
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nor unprepared for such a stanza as this: 


** So joy white-handed, wandering, 
Cometh to sorrow’s grieving-place, 
Bordereth with hopes her garment’s hem 
The while he smileth in her face.” 


Casually glanced at in a magazine, a verse or two of 
this kind may pass. Collected in a volume, they 
irritate with their false echoes of passion, their despairs 
which have not even the saving grace of a genuine 
morbidity. In short, a posy of poses. 

Mr. Noyes has already written a certain amount of 
‘verse that contains promise of a sort. He is rather 
better, in a word, than most of our younger versifiers. 
We find, however, nothing new in this volume—nothing 
to suggest that he has really anything to say about the 
world as we knowit. He is well up in all the stock 
‘* poetic” conceptions, but the ideas which are living 
and moving in important contemporary prose have no 
image in this verse. To write an ode to the ‘‘ Venus 
of Milo” a trifle more felicitously than most poetasters 
‘is of no use to anybody. The better turned the lines, 
the more conspicuous seems the futility of such com- 
position, save as padding for the demurer magazines. 
‘* Oxford Revisited” is pretty on a familiar theme, but 
the title and sentiment of the poem are symbolic of a 
point of view quite hopeless for poetry. To ‘‘ wander 
back” to Oxford like 


‘poor ghosts, to the home that one misses 
Out in the shelterless world” 


is precisely what real poets never do. They prefer 
the world, and write about it. The title poem, ‘‘ Forty 
Singing Seamen”, is distinctly clever—amusing and yet 
poetical in a true strain of romance. But the serious 
/poems are not what we now want from young writers 
of talent. It is depressing to find a really vigorous and 
inventive pen moving contentedly in a safe orbit of 
hackneyed conceptions at a period like the present. 

Mr. Filson Young indulges in a parody of the 
canonical Horw—a gross error of taste. To conclude 
such a parody with the words ‘‘ Laus Domine mez” 
is offensive. An occasional touch of vigour may be 
noted : 

‘* Life’s but once, and for a wink, 
Death is longer than you think.” 


NOVELS. 
“Sears.” By Christopher Stone. London: Heinemann. 
1907. 6s. 

If, as we believe, this is the first book of a new 
writer, Mr. Christopher Stone must be welcomed into 
the ranks of the few modern novelists who count. His 
work has distinction. He has a style of his own, 
although it is a little uneven and bears trace of various 
influences, among those who have affected it being 
_ evidently Oscar Wilde, George Meredith and Thackeray. 
The book is mainly noteworthy for its graphic and 
pleasant pictures of life at Eton and Oxford. The 
charm and humour of the descriptions of schoolboy 
and ’Varsity life serve to relieve the terrible gloom of 
the plot. For Mr. Stone has chosen as the subject of 
his story a study of a ghastly form of hereditary mania. 
In the family of which he writes there is a terrible taint 
of madness, which exhibits itself in the form of a lust 
for cruelty to animals combined with homicidal ten- 
dencies. From father to son the curse has descended 
‘with unrelenting malignity. The novelist pictures a 
‘fine eg Englishman, aware of the taint and conscious 
of the working of it in his blood, setting himself by 
arduous struggle to combat it and put an end to the 
curse. The book is certainly one to read, and once 
read it will not easily be forgotten. 


‘The Blue Lagoon: a Romance.’ By H. de Vere Stac- 
poole. London: Unwin. 1908. 6s. : 
-Mr. Stacpoole proves that a desert island—ideal of 
our infancy—may still be fascinating to older readers. 
He arranges his preliminaries very carefully, thereby 
ensuring that a small boy and girl who escape from a 
ship on fire in the South Pacific shall have as their 
guardian a kind old Irish sailor who can take their 


boat to the island and set them going. When the 
children have found their feet, it is a case of ‘‘ Yo ho ho 
and a bottle of rum”: the sailor wins euthanasia. 
Here then are a boy and girl, cousins, on an un- 
inhabited island where food and water are plentiful and 
the climate perfect except for occasional cyclones. 
They have left civilisation early enough to be completely 
ignorant of the mysteries of life and death, but have 
remained long enough under the sailor’s tuition to 
learn how to row and fish and to swim and to sew and 
cook and plant vegetables. Living at first the un-self- 
conscious life of children freed from lessons and rules, 
they grow into healthy primitive beings, and when the 
years have passed become the Daphnis and Chloe of 
their island. Their love-story is charming: innocent 
as Adam and Eve, or as the birds around them, they 
make for themselves a strange new happiness. The 
climax-—a little startling—-is yet the only tolerable 
end. Mr. Stacpoole too often despises grammar, but 
he possesses imagination, and for once the title of 
‘*romance” found in so many modern stories is really 
justified. 


‘* Love and the Ironmonger.” By F.J. Randall. London: 
Lane. 1908. €s. 


The plot of this extravaganza is novel, the situations 
are cunningly devised, the catastrophe is ingenious and 
unexpected. Why, then, is the book a failure? Why 
is the laughter, which the author obviously and con- 
tinually courts, so seldom won? Because the phase of 
life which he depicts has no counterpart in the world of 
realities. His characters are merely funny men, all 
knavish, all unprincipled. They are, in short, con- 
temptible. Now, an individual of this species may be 
encountered now and again, but a society made up exclu- 
sively of such persons is unthinkable. ‘‘ Quod-cunque 
ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi.” The picture evokes 
incredulity, and in the end disgust. It is impossible to 
care a rush which of Mr. Randall’s sordid puppets 
overreaches the other; the interest aroused by their 
various stratagems is at the best of that mechanical 
kind once bestowed on ‘“‘ the fifteen puzzle” and ‘‘ pigs 
in clover”. It may be urged that farce is not meant 
to be taken seriously. Perhaps not. Yet even farce 
cannot afford to divorce itself entirely from the known 
facts of human nature and society. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
“The Social Fetish.’ By Lady Grove. London: Smith, Elder. 
1907. 5s. 

Everybody should read Lady Grove’s book who wants “to 
get into Society”. She has papers on “Smoking Women ” 
and “ The Art of Hospitality” and “ Shopping ”, &c. ; but the 
really necessary part of the book is contained in three chapters 
called “Social Solecisms”. Here you will learn definitely 
what not to do, and that should be at least a good start. You 
must not talk of “ dress-clothes” or “night-dresses” ; ‘ over- 
coats ”, “ couches ”, “ mirrors ”, “ easy-chairs”, “rests” for the 
knife-sharpeners ; mustn’t “ride” in a “trap”, or insert the 
point or end of the soup-spoon into your mouth (though, by 
the way, putting it to the mouth sideways sometimes results in 
a very vile syrupping noise), or go out of “town”, or put in 
the milk before you put in the sugar. Tidies! “I shudder 
as I write tidies and nightgown-cases”, says Lady Grove. It 
is not easy to tell whether Lady Grove always writes in deadly 
earnest or whether she is making fun of her solecisms. But 
ought you to swear, and if so how much? Lady Grove can 
remember her “ first expletive”—-a common person would call 
it oath—she “was alone in the park of my girlhood’s home, 
alone with Nature and my dog. I even forget what had 
annoyed me—I have often tried to remember, in view of the 
vivid recollection I have of the sense of awed emancipation 
which crept over me—my anger utterly dispelled by that over- 
vigorous expletive ”. Perhaps if the Suffragettes, instead of 
chaining themselves to the railings of Downing Street and 
bombarding “Mr. Haldane’s butler”, were to follow this 
example they might feel more emancipated. They can smoke, 
too, as well as swear now and then. But not in the street, as 
men do. We believe that Lady Grove is really making light, 
throughout her book, of the solecisms she upbraids; but 
there is one thing she is very firm about. “A hotel” must be 
“an hotel”. 

‘How to Collect Continental China.” By C. H. Wylde. 
George Bell and Sons. 1907. 6s. net. 

A very useful book, especially to anyone commencing to 

study and collect Continental porcelain. The information is 
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is in the main correct throughout, and given as concisely and 
briefly as possible. The plates are of pieces that are charac- 
teristic of their factories and not merely unusual or extra- 
ordinarily fine examples. The series of makers’ marks are 
most comprehensive and very accurately drawn, but Mr. Wylde 
rightly cautions the collector against relying too much on the 
mark, for “the mark is the easiest thing of all for the forger to 
reproduce”. As a fact, the mere mark is no test whatever ; 
it should be regarded as a part of the object, just as is the 
style of the decoration and the nature of the porcelain, and it 
requires as much or more study than either. The experienced 
collector as well as the beginner will find this a thoroughly 
useful book. The index is quite comprehensive. 


‘Book Prices Current. 1906-7.” Vol. 21. Elliot Stock. 

This annual steadily improves. The editor is evidently now 
convinced that accuracy is essential, and the volume before us 
shows more care and knowledge of the work than any of the 
previous ones. Errors and slips of the pen of course there are, 
but we have not noticed any which can be considered impor- 
tant. We think the introduction to be absolutely useless, and 
as Mr. Slater has to practically explain away his average, we 
cannot understand why he troubles to make one. 


REPRINTS. 

A beautiful reprint is the Clarendon Press’ edition of 
Shakespeare's Sonnets which Mr. W. H. Hadow has intro- 
duced. This is one of the volumes in the Tudor and Stuart 
Library, and we want nothing better in paper, type and 
binding than we are given here. It is clear that the art of book- 
making, which Pickering and Moxon so excelled in, is not yet 
lost to this country. But we imagine that really fine reprints 
of the English classics, where taste and workmanship are 
equally good, cannot be produced at a very low figure. Now 
here is a réprint truly delightful to handle and to read, but the 
price is five shillings. : 


(Continued on page 148.) 
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In “The English Hous-wife’ (The Grosvenor Library. 2s. net) 
the Countess De La Warre has come upon a very curious old 
book of cookery. It is a rare work published in 1653. The 
language is very much that of the old herbalists, and a certain 
amount of the matter is quite practical even to-day. The 
passages giving directions as to the garden plants the house- 
wife is to grow, and the times for growing them, are quaint and 
pleasant. The little book was worth reprinting. 


“The Variorum Shakespeare” (Lippincott, 18s.' net a volume) 
makes steady progress, and altogether fifteen volumes— 
“Hamlet ” filling two—have been published under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Horace H. Furness. One of the latest volumes is 
“ Antony and Cleopatra”, which fills over six hundred pages. 
The editor takes the view that as to text it is doubtful whether 
any marked superiority is to be observed in those plays which 
have Quartos over those which have none—though in certain 
cases Quartos have given real assistance, as with “ Hamlet” 
and “Richard the Third”. In “Anthony and Cleopatra” 
the Folio alone furnishes the text. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


Both the “Edinburgh” and the “ Quarterly ” deal with the 
Hague Conference, though from different standpoints. The 
“ Edinburgh ” finds the peace work of the Conference disap- 
pointing, the discussions upon naval questions entirely unsatis- 
factory, the “humanitarian” work accomplished very slight, 
and the land war work modestly respectable. The institution 
must rid itself of “its complexities and unrealities”. In the 
opinion of the “ Edinburgh ”, “a peace conference which is for- 
bidden to discuss expenditure upon armaments, and from which 
the rules of naval warfare have admittedly to be withdrawn, a 
world congress which the world treats with silence or with 
ridicule, an assembly in which diplomacy and law confound 
each other, does not justify itself. It provides opportunities for 
political demonstrations, but to Powers which do not make use 
of those opportunities it brings little but humiliations which 


are unrequited by any sense of lasting service done to the cause | 


of peace”. 
much more friendly view of the achievements of “ this parody 
of a parliament”, as he calls it. He thinks its reputation has 
suffered only because too much was expected of it. “ But it 
was a great event” and did “real though unassuming good 
work which will ensure that it will not be forgotten either in 
international law or in international politics ”. 

The two reviews are more in accord regarding Socialism, “the 
fallacies ” of which are dealt with in the “ Edinburgh ”, whilst 
the “ Quarterly ” is concerned with the claim put forward of 
every man’s right to work. It is a little quaint in these days to 
be told that “ the proposition put forward by the Socialists that 
every man has a right to work will not bear a moment’s serious 
consideration. . . . What the Socialists really mean is that he 
has a right to claim wages at the expense of people who do not 
want his work.” The writers of these articles are convinced 
that individual liberty would be destroyed, and the “ Edinburgh” 
thinks that if the Socialists can show their methods to be com- 
patible with liberty of the individual, “the greater part of the 
arguments against them will be swept away”. Hope for the 
future is derived from the further development of trade unions, 
friendly societies, and the profit-sharing system. ‘“ Mr. Birrell’s 
Record in Ireland”—a record involving “social disorder, 
intimidation and paralysis of the law ”—is sharply criticised in 
the “Quarterly”, and in a long essay on the government of 
subject races in the “Edinburgh”, that staunch opponent of 
tariff reform, we are dis#nctly interested to find this passage 
as to the insularity of British employers and British work- 
men: “ They do not appear as yet to be thoroughly alive to 
the new position created for British trade by foreign competi- 
tion. It is greatly to be hoped that they will awake to the 
realities of the situation before any permanent harm is done to 
British trade, for the loss of trade involves as its ultimate result 
the pauperisation of the proletariat, the adoption of reckless 
expedients based on the Panem et Circenses policy to fill the 
mouths and quell the voices of the multitude, and finally the 
suicide of that Empire which is the offspring of trade, and 
which can only continue to exist so Jong as its parent continues 
to thrive and to flourish.” 

The new “Quarterly” is especially strong on the literary 
side, Professor Churton Collins hasan appreciative but judicial 
essay on Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets”; Mr. Alfred Austin’s 
work is examined at some length by a friendly critic; Mr. 
T. Sturge Moore in an admirably balanced paper tells us 
that William Blake’s inadequate edvcation is made “ horribly 
obtrusive” by his genius ; Mr. H. W. C. Davis in an intimate 

. account of the English borough pays tribute to Miss Mary 
Bateson, “a true scholar”. whose “ abilities, in themselves of a 
high order, were the more valuable to historical science because 
consistently applied to task work of a kind which is less 
fashionable than it should be in our universities ” ; and Mr. R. 
Warwick Bond laments the decay of interest in Ariosto—‘a 
decay like that which broods over the city he so much loved”. 

‘In the “Edinburgh” we have a long article on “Religion in 

. Litérature”, indicating in some detail the essential difference 


Professor J. Westlake in the “ Quarterly” takes a | 


between “ the religiosity of the Greek drama” and “the religious 
novel of modern days” ; a study of Heinrich Heine the “ poet, 
ironist and emotionalist” whose visions and life were in s arp 
contrast ; a picturesque account of the vicissitudes of Versailles, 
more particularly as the abode of Louis XIV. George Paston’s 
“ Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and her Times” and Queen 
Victoria’s Letters are the subjects of interesting essays. 

There is a very clear and useful article in the “ Church 
Quarterly” on “The Law of the Church and the Law of the 
State ”, showing historically and logically that there is a law 
of the Church apart from the law of the State, and that it is 
impossible, in present circumstances, for Churchmen to admit 
authority of the State over spiritual matters of the Church. 
This position the Deceased Wife’s Sister Act recognises 
formally. Hence any clergyman violating Church law on this 
matter, which the Act leaves unaffected, is disloyal and wrong. 
Nor can any honest bishop acquiesce in his doing so. This 
number also contains an important article on “ Education and 
Crime”. The Warden of New College, discussing Oxford 
reform, concludes that a Commission would be premature 
where it was not wholly superfluous. 

In the “Law Quarterly” the articles on “Contraband of 
War”, by Lord Justice Kennedy, and “ The Hague Conference 
of 1907”, by Professor Holland, need nothing more than the 
mention of the names of the authors to assure attention to 
them by all interested in the subjects. The same may be said 
of the article by Mr. James Bryce on “The Influence of 
National Character and Historical Environment in the 
Development of the Common Law”: the title is almost an 
essay in itself. “Property in Licences”, by Mr. Ernest 
E. Williams, is important in view of the Government Licensing 
Bill. We need do no more than mention the book reviews 
and the notes, which are the more relishable because they are 
light reading compared with the elaborate articles. 
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Recommended for general use in place of ordinary milk 
foods, gruel, &c. It is very sustaining and nourishing, and 
whilst acceptable to all as a light nourishment, it is especially 


helpful to the Invalid and Dyspeptic. The ‘*Allenburys” 
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(Non-Alcoholic.) : 
_ It is a scientific and carefully” prepared prep- 
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AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicopg and A B C, 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


Three New 6s. Novels. 


GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE. 
IAN MACLAREN’S Last Novel. 


CAROLINE. 


By CLEMENTINA BLACK, Author of ‘‘ High Treason,” Xc. 


THE SILVER ZONE. 


A Hindu Novel. By KATHLEEN P. EMMETT (Mrs. Foley). 


6s. 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 
SOCIALISM. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “ The Veil of the Temple,” 


Property and Progress,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE FIRST BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO CHINA. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPON- 
DENCE OF GEORGE, FIRST EARL 

MACARTNEY. 1737-1806. 


Governor of Grenada, Envoy Extraordinary at St. Petersburg, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Governor of Madras, Ambassador Extraordinary 
to Pekin, Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, &c. 

By Mrs. HELEN H. ROBBINS. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s, ret. 


A FAMILY CHRONICLE. 


From Notes and Letters selected by BARBARINA THE 
HONBLE. LADY GREY. Edited by Mrs. JOHN LYSTER. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s, net. 

This book is a history of three generations of Englishwomen : 
Barbarina Lady Dacre, well known in social, literary, and artistic 
circles during the first half of the last century ; her daughter Mrs. 
Sullivan ; and her granddaughter Lady Grey. It covers a period of 
about 100 years, and includes many reminiscences and unpublished 
letters from Fanny Kemble, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Lord Lynedoch, 
Mr. ‘* Bobus ” Smith, and other people of interest and note. 


OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
SECOND AFGHAN WAR. 
1878-1880. 


Produced in the Intelligence Branch, Army Headquarters, India. 
Abridged Official Account. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 21s, net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


FEBRUARY. 
* LABOUR AND TARIFF REFORM. By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Dunraven. 
THE IMPOTENCE OF SOCIALISM. By H. W. Hoare. 
CRIMINALS AND CRIME—A REJOINDER. By Sir Ropert ANDERSON, 
K.C.B. (late Assistant Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis). 
THE MORALITY OF SHAKSPEARE. By H. Heatucote STATHAM. 


THE FAIRY MYTHOLOGY OF EUROPE IN ITS RELATION TO 
EARLY HISTORY. By Artuur Stewart HeRnert. 


A CHILD’S RECOLLECTIONS. By Lady Pacer. 


THE REAL HERO OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. By ALFRED 
Smytue, F.R.G.S. 


HISTORY AND CHARACTER. By Dr. Emir Reicu. 
THE PALL MALL MURDER OF 1682. By Hucu Cuitprrs. 


CAN THE WORKING CLASSES SAVE?—A WORKMAN’S VIEW. 
By James G. Hutcuinson. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE. By E. K. Aten. 


THE DRAMA OF TO-DAY AND THE PUBLIC'S ATTITUDE 
THERETO. By J. H. Baryes. 


A VINDICATION OF MODERNISM. By Henry C. Corrance. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND A SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. By 
jj Cortins (Professor of English Literature at Birmingham 
niversity 


Lonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street Square. 


THIS WEEK'S BOOKS. 


ART 
Early Woodcut Initials (Selected and Annotated by Oscar Jennings). 
Methuen. 215. net. 
FICTION 


The Plains of Alu (Dorothy Summers). Everett. 65. 

The Scourge (Warrington Dawson). Methuen. 6s. 

Somehow Good (William De Morgan). Heinemann. 65. 

The Emerald Cross (Rosetta Dudley). Drane. 6s. 

Clementina’s Highwayman (Robert Neilson Stephens). 
Blackett. 6s. 

Julian Winterton, Coward and Hero (Charles Gleig) ; Lethbridge of 
the Moor (Maurice Drake). Laurie. 6s. each. 

The Patron Saint and Other Stories (C. Ranger Gull). White. 6s. 

The Vision of the Foam (John McEnery), 6s.; The Gang (David 
Whitelaw), 35. 6¢. Greening. 

The Grain Carriers (Edward Noble). Edinburgh: Blackwood. 6y. 

Caroline (Clementina Black). Murray. 6s. 

The Willoughby Affair (G. W. Appleton), The Odd Trick (Alice 
Maud Meadow), 6s. each; The Top Weight (Nat Gould), 25. 
Long. 

The Individualist (Philip Gibbs) ; The Armada Gold (Edgar Turner 
and Reginald Hodder). Grant Richards. 6s, each. 

Father Alphonsus (H. A. Hinkson). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


Hurst and 


HIsTORY 


The Second Afghan War, 1878-80. 
Murray. net. 

Through the Mutiny (By the late Colonel Thomas Nicholls Walker). 
Gibbing. 7s. 6d. 

History of the 1900 Parliament (James I. Hope). 
Blackwood. 75. 6d. net. 


Abridged Ofscial Account. 


Edinburgh : 


Law 


The Law Relating to Income Tax (Arthur Robinson). 
Sons, Limited. 25s. 

The Patents and Designs Act 1907 (Wm. Marshall Fieceman). 
35. Gd. net. 


Stevens and 
Cox. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
Roses : their History, Development and Cultivation (Rev. Joseph H. 


Pemberton). Longmans. 10s. 6@. net. 
Our British Trees (Francis George Heath). Country Press. 10s. net. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
The Works of Henrik Ibsen (Edited by William Archer. Vol. I.). 


Heinemann. 45. 

For My Own Sake (L. M. Leggatt). Burns and Oates. 35. 6d. 

The Programme of Modernism (A. Leslie Lilley), 5:. net; Ancient 
Italy (Ettore Pais), 21s. net. Fisher Unwin. 

The Hungarian Question (Ilona and C, Arthur Ginever). 
Paul. 2s. 6d. net. 


Kegan 


THEOLOGY 


The National Church (H. Hensley Henson), 6s. ; S. Paul’s Epistles 
to the Thessalonians (George Milligan), 125. Macmillan. 
Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels (Edited by James Hastings. 


Vol. II.). Edinburgh: Clark. 215. net. 
TRAVEL 
Ceylon (Caroline Corner). Lane. ros. 6d, net. 
VERSE 


Interludes and Poems (Lascelles Abercrombie). Lane. 5s. net. 
The Dark Ages and other Poems (L.). Longmans, Green. 2s. 6. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Are We a Stupid People (By One of Them). Kegan Paul. 55. net. 
Bonapartism (H. A. L. Fisher). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 


35. Od. net. 

Coming Struggle in Eastern Asia, The (B. L. Putnam Weale). 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net. 

Dramatic Elocution and Action (A. C. Sutherland). 
35. 6d. net. 

Finance Acts, The (James Webster-Brown). Cox. &s. net. 

Fourth Book of Pilgrimages to Old Homes, The (Fletcher Moss). 
Published by the Author, The Old Parsonage, Didsbury. 
21s. net. 

Functional Inertia of Living Matter, The (David Fraser Harris). 
Churchill. 55. net. 

House of Lords, The (J. Wylie). Fairbairns. 

Industrial Revolution, The (W. Cunningham). 
University Press. 55. net. 

Municipal and Private Operation of Public Utilities (Vol. I.). 


Collingridge. 


2s. 6d. net. 
Cambridge : At the 


King. 


7s. 6d. 
Optimism, A Real Remedy (Horace Fletcher). Stevens and Brown. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Short Stories of Canon Sheehan, The. Burns and Oates. Is. net. 
Story of Crime, The (H. L. Adam). Werner Laurie. 12s. 6¢ net. 
Swiss Democracy, The (Henry Demarest Lloyd), Fisher Unwin. 
6s. net. 
Towers and Spires (E. Tyrrell Green). 


Wells Gardner Ios. 6:7. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINRFS FOR FEBRUARY:—The Westminster 
Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6¢. ; The Century, 
1s. 4a@.; The Grand Magazine, 44¢.; The Strand Magazine, 
6a. ; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s. ; The Windsor Magazine, 6d. ; 
The Treasury, 6¢.; The Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6d. ; Black- 

wood’s Magazine, 2s. 6¢.; The Antiquary, 6d@.; Scribner’s 

Magazine, Is. ; The Connoisseur, 1s. ; The Art Journal, 1s. 6d. 
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Che Cimes 
explains why its new publication is named 


The Historians’ History of the World 


The Historians’ History of the World is at once the most readable and the 


most authoritative of histories. 


The very method of its construction ensures a 


larger measure of authenticity than the individual historian can hope to attain. 


If this claim seems to you over-confident, let us urge you to put it to the most searching 


of tests. 


We shall take pleasure in sending you, on request, an entire set of twenty-five 


volumes in a book-case, carriage pre-paid, for a week’s free examination in your own 


home. 
they may be returned 


The Origin of the Historians’ History 


Some ten years ago the editors of The 
History established themselves in offices near 
the British Museum—that they might have 
at hand the most important collection of books 
in the world—and began the gigantic task of 
constructing a narrative that should embody the 
whole story of man’s efforts and achievements— 
in every age, under every national standard, in 
every domain of human activity. They enlisted 
the co-operation of the most authoritative his- 
torians throughout the world. They engaged 
the services of trained literary advisers, critics, 
and translators—for they aimed to produce a 
work that should be notable as literature no less 
than as history. 


The Makers of the Historians’ History 


A mere list of the better-known contributors 
suggests a catalogue of the most celebrated 
living historians ; and this leaves out of account 
the less famous workers who, to the number of 
several scores, laboured for months and years 
together in the humbler but scarcely less impor- 
tant capacities of editorial assistants, searchers 
through the byways of historical literature, and 
translators from many languages. Some were 
engaged for a special purpose, that their expert 
knowledge might be exercised for a brief period 
towards perfecting a particular feature of the 
work; others laboured continuously for years. 
Most of the more distinguished specialists have 
contributed illuminative chapters, in which the 
accumulated researches of a lifetime in a particu- 
lar field are summarised. Others wrote nothing 
original, but brought to bear similar resource of 
knowledge on the task of criticising, amending, 
and perfecting those portions of the history 
dealing with the subjects of which they had 
made themselves masters. The chief contributors 
include the following: Professor Thomas K. 
Cheyne, of Oxford University; Prof. Adolf 
Erman, of the University of Berlin; Prof. 
Joseph Halévy, of the College of France ; Prof. 


Cc. W. C. Oman, of Oxford University; Prof. | 


David H. Miller, of the University of Vienna ; 
Prof. Albert B. Hart, of Harvard University ; 
Prof. Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, of 
the University of Berlin; Oscar Browning, M.A., 
of Cambridge University; Prof. H. Marczali, 
of the University of Budapest; Prof. Henry 
F. Pelham, of Oxford University; Prof. Alfred 
N. Rambaud, of the University of Paris ; Prof. 
Eduard Meyer, of the University of Berlin; 
H. J. Mackinder, M.A., Director of the London 
School of Economics; Prof. Julius Wellhausen, 
of the University of Géttingen; Prof. T. F. 
Tout, of the University of Manchester; Prof. 
James T. Shotwell, of Columbia University ; 
Prof. Franz X. von Krones, of the University 
of Graz; Dr. J. Holland Rose, of Cambridge 
University; Prof. Adolf Harnack, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin; Dr. James Gairdner, C.B., 
London; Pref. I. Goldziher, of the University 
of Budapest; Prof. Andrew C, McLaughlin, of 


Should the books seem to you not to meet your needs, after this examination, 


at our expense, and you incur no obligation of any kind. 


the University of Chicago; Prof. A. Vambéry, 
of the University of Budapest; Capt. Frank 
Brinkley, of Tokio; Prof. Otto Hirschfeld, of 
the University of Berlin; Prof. Wilhelm Soltau, 
of Zabern University: Hugh Chisholm, M.A., 
Editor of the ‘‘Encyclopzedia Britannica” ; 
Prof. Hermann Diels, of the University of 
Berlin; G. F. Barwick, B.A., of the British 
Museum ; Prof. R. Koser, of the University of 
Berlin; Dr. A. R. Rappoport, of the School of 
Oriental Languages, Paris; and Professor 
Theodor-Néldeke, of the University of Stras- 
burg. 

It will be seen that the contributors to 
The Historians’ History constitute a thoroughly 
cosmopolitan group of scholars. It is no 
exaggeration to say that there was never a 
more notable company of historians enlisted 


from many diverse nations as contributors to. 


any single book. Yet the contributions of these 
writers—important as they are—constitute only 
one feature of a many-sided work. ‘Phis will 
best be understood from an inspection of the 
work itself, which we offer to send you, free of 
all cost, for examination in your own home, 


What’s in a Name 


To make the case clear to readers who have 
not as yet seen the work, it must be explained 
that the self-imposed task of the editors of The 
Historians’ History of the World involved not 
merely the subjecting of every fact to the most 
searching tests of scholarship, but also the pre- 
sentation of the facts in the most picturesque 
and interesting narrative consistent with accuracy. 
To this end they explored the entire field of 
historical literature, ancient, medizeval, and 
modern—in every language—not for facts 
merely, but also in quest of well-told stories of 
history. It was not enough that a good account 
of any given event was available; if a Jdetter 
account existed in any language it must be 
found; nay, the ideal standard from which the 
co-workers never wavered demanded that they 
should never rest content until they had found 
not merely the dete, but the des¢ account. 

Having found the best narrative—the one 
combining in largest measure picturesqueness 
with accuracy—the aim was not to paraphrase 
it, but if possible to quote it verbatim or in the 
clearest and most direct translation consistent 
with the English idiom. 

Will anyone contend that there are living 
to-day in all the world writers who, taken to- 
gether, could equal in aphrase the best 

rtions of the work that the masters of history 
tom Herodotus and Xenophon to Carlyle and 
Gardiner produced in the course of more than 
two thousand years of effort? If not, then it 
must be conceded that the essential idea of 
The Historians’ History of the World makes 
possible a work of unsurpassable authority and 
of unapproachable literary excellence. To this 
work the living masters—half a hundred of 
them—have contributed their share; but the 
dead masters, from Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Livy to Ranke, Mommsen, Freeman, and 
Gardiner, are also given full recognition. ‘Their 
names no less than those of the editors and 


direct contributors are implied in the all-com- 
prehending title of The 
the World. 


istorians’ History of 


From Argument to Demonstration 

As to all this, however, the reader may sus- 
pend judgment until he has seen the work itself, 
which may be examined, as we have already: - 
pointed out, at our expense, in his own home. 
But in the meantime we must view The His- 
torians' History for a moment from a totally 
different point of view—that of pri It is 
readily admitted by everyone who has seen: 
the work that each one of these splendid volumes 
to all ordinary standards, a guinea 


Yet our price is only 7s. 6d. per volume. 


We are confident that no new book com- 
parable to this in size and quality was ever 
hitherto published at less than twice this price ; 
indeed, we know of no case where a book of 
equal value has been published for less than 21s. 


A New Departure in 
Publishing Methods 

Our offer of The History at 7s. 6d. per 
volume constitutes so radical a departure from. 
established methods as fairly to be termed revo- 
lutionary; and it may readily be realised that 
this offer is made possible only by the intro- 
duction of a method of publication scarcely less 
revolutionary. This new departure should be of 
interest to student of present-day economic 
conditions. here are, in point of fact, six 
radically important features that, taken together, 
make up the new method—namely : (1) The cost 
of the work ( £70,000) is treated as a long-term 
investment, with a saving to early buyers of 
more than 4s. per volume from this item alone ; 
(2) the books are sent for free examination before 
you are asked to purchase ; (3) the price is made 
so low (7s. 6d. volume) as to ensure a large 
and rapid sale; (4) the books are manufactured 
in large quantities to ensure economical produc- 
tion; (5) the present edition is the cheapest that 
we shall ever issue—therefore the early buyer 
gets the best bargain; and (6) payment may be 
made in small monthly sums (10s, 6d. for the 
cloth binding). 

The new methods just outlined are 
fully explained in a descriptive book which 
we offer to send you tis and post free. 
The free descriptive k is a quarto - 
of more than two hundred ; it was , 
found impossible to exhibit varied 
contents of so comprehensive a work |” 
as The Historians’ History of the 
World i smaller .” 
compass. book $ full of 
interesting matter illustrating ~ 
the many-sidedness 
History, as a book to : 
and giving many excerpts 4° 535 Oxford Street 
from its contents with 4 London, W. 
Ss imen pages and © Please send me gratis 


illustrations. free, the 
coupon .@ tive Booklet of The His- 

below enables .*  ‘torians’ History of World, 

with specimen pages 

you to secure" jars of peloes in bledings. 

the descrip- 

tive book .” Name ....... 

gratis (Please write clearly.) 

and 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE REV. HENRY 
WALPOLE FREDERICK MOHUN-HARRIS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

, W.C., on MONDAY, Fersrvary 3, at One o'clock precisely, BOOKS 

and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the iy? / of the late A. W. MAC- 
DONALD, Esq., Aberdeen; the Property of: Mrs. KENNEDY; a portion 
of the LIBRARY of the late Rev. HENRY WALPOLE FREDERICK 
MOHUN-HARRIS, sold by order of the Administratrix ; and other Properties, 
including Natural History Books, Works on_Ireland, Privately-prigted Registers 
by F. A. Crisp. Art Books; Hennepin’s New Discovery in America, 1698; 
erftra, General History of America, 6 vols., 1725-6; Latham’s Falconry, 1633 ; 
Killigrew, Comedies and Tragedies, portrait, 1664; Linschoten, Voyages, he 
Holinshed's Chronicles, First or Shakespearian Edition, 2 vols., 1577; Purchas, 
us Posthumus, 5 vols., 1625-6, fine copy; &c., including a large number of 

Books in Old Calf Bindings, witn the Fine Book-plate, dated 1699, of Francis 


Fulf 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE COLLECTION OF GREEK COINS FORMED BY THE LATE 
REV. HENRY ELLIOTT, AND THE VALUABLE COLLECTION 
OF ENGLISH COINS THE PROPERTY OF REGINALD E. 
BASCOMBE, Eso. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
, W.C., on TUESDAY, Fepsruary 4, and Following Day, at One o'clock 
recisely, COINS and MEDALS, including a Collection of Greek Coins of Italy, 
ici reece, and Asia Minor, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze, collected by the 
late Rev. HENRY ELLIOTT; the Valuable Collection of ENGLISH GOLD 
and SILVER COINS, the Property of REGINALD E. BASCOMBE, Esq., 
comprising :—Nobles of Henry V. and VI.; Unite and Half-Unite of the 
Commonwealth ; Cromwell Broad ; Five-Guinea Pieces of Charles II., James I], 
William and Mary, Anne, and George I., in mint state ; ‘l'wo-Guinea Pieces of 
the same reigns ; Specimen Mint Sets of George 1V., William IV., and Victoria. 
In Silver: Oxford Halt-Pound of Charles Fine Crowns of Edward VIL., 
—_— James |. of first coinage, Charles I. of the Tower, Exeter and Oxford 
ints, 


May be viewed. 


Catalogues may be bad. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, Fesrvary 11, and Two Following Days, at One 
o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising ~The operty of 
Mrs. H. S. Cargey; the Library of Mrs. Wesley, deceased, 156 Holland Park 
Avenue ; the Property of H. Sandford Claye, Esq., Macclesfiel ; the Property of 
A. H. Miller, Esq., Horsham ; the Property of R. Pelton, Esq.. Tunbridge Wells ; 
a portion of the Library of H. Bushby, Esq» Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts ; 
and other Properties, including Vale Press Publications, Illustrated French Works, 
ling Books ; Hearne’s Works, 86 vols. (many of which are on large paper) ; 
First Editions of Massinger's Plays; Transactions of the Zoological iety, 
17 vols. ; Gould’s “‘ Birds of Asia,” 7 vols. ; Tracts; Holbein Society’s Facsimile 
eprints, 13 vols. ; Historical and Classical Works, Poetry, Topography ; Arabian 
Nights and Supplemental Nights, 16 vols., 1885-86; Large Paper Copies of 
odern Works; Whitaker's “1 oidis and Elmete,” and Thoresby’s ‘‘ Ducatus 
iensis " by Whitaker, 1816 ; First Editions of the Writings of R. W. Emerson, 
O. W. Holmes, J. G. Whittier, J. R. Lowell, N. Hawthorne, H. W. Longfellow, 
and Walt Whitman; ‘‘ The Corsair,” with contributions by W. M. Thackeray ; 
“* Fachsius de Historia Stirpium,” 1542; &c.; an Original Autograph Manuscript of 
R Southey ; Stuart Manuscripts ; Documents and Letters ; Reabenahe Club 
Publications ; &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. 


IRST-CLASS GOODS at THIRD-CLASS PRICES. 
The BEST and LARGEST STOCK of SECOND-HAND and NEW 
REMAINDER BOOKS in the World, 25 to 80 per cent. reduction from the pub- 
lished prices. Write for our FEBRUARY CATALOGUE, containing some 7,000 
titkes.—-W. H. SMITH & SON, Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


Catalogues may be had. 


\A UDIE’S LIBRARY have always on view 
in their cious Showrooms a large and varied stock of BOOKS 
SUITABLE for PRESENTS or for PRIVATE LIBRARIES. If unable to 
call write for Monthly Catalogue, sent free to any address by 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lrp., 30-34 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Com; and General Advertising. Advi 
Estimates, and all information toa charge. Replies received. “_ 


TREADWELL & WRIGHT, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL SHORTHAND WRITERS AND TYPISTS, 
ESTABLISHED 184s, 
. 33 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITING anywhere, at any time, of any kind 
s ypewriting despatched same night if required. 


THE NEW TALMUD 
Translated from the original text into English, by 
Dr. MICHAEL L. RODKINSON. 
(The only Translation in the World.) 


THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD 
IN ENGLISH 


and “THE HISTORY OF THE TALMUD.” 
Cash or Instalment. PROSPECTUS FREE. 
THE NEW TALMUD PUBLISHING CO. 
476 Colonial Building, Boston, Mass. 
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THE MOORLANDS PRESS, ‘starrorpsume. 
A New Series of Works of Fiction. 


LIFE’S DESERT WAY. 


By KINETON PARKES, 
Author of ‘‘ Love 3 la Mode.” 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Tivges.—“ The aim of the novel is to show the influence of nature and life on 
a sensitive character. ... There is a great dea] of work, and, indeed, thought, 
put into the book.” 

Scotsman.—"‘  Life’s Desert Way’ is both a clever and a solid book. ... In 
an earlier book, ‘ Love & la Mode,’ Mr. Parkes gained a reputation for wit and 
sarcastic humour. With ‘ Life's Desert Way’ he is likely to obtain a more solid 
triumph. The character sketching throughout is admirable.” 

Sussex Dairy News.—“ There is distinction in ‘ Life's Desert Way.’ . .. The 
novel will assuredly be read to its last page.” 

Suerrietp TeLecrarn. —“‘A remarkable story . . . there is ten times the 
amount of brain-work in it than there is in the average novel.” 

ABERDBEN FREE Press.—‘‘ The book is marvellously true to life.” 

SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT.—“ A clever novel . . . ‘The writing is fall of culture 
and vivacity . . . honestly imagined ; it has life and thought.” 

WestTexn Dairy Press.—** A strong book... . the achievement is worth 
of much praise. . . . It is capitally conceived and the incidents are told with skill 
and strength.” 

Mapame.—“ A fascinating book. . . . The book is full of life and character 
and is one of the strongest works of fiction we have seen for some time.” 

Newcastie# Curonicre. ‘* Beresford . . . is a stronglydrawn and convincing 
character. The author has had almost equal success with his other o_o 

he 


altogether the story as a study of character and temperament is quite notewo: 
MANCHESTER Courter.—“ A clever... tale of psychological interest. . . . 
dialogue is bright and interesting, and many of the minor characters have charm,” 
Review oF Reviews.—‘‘ Much more thought has been put into it than most.” 
Dunvee ApvertiserR.—‘' Mr. Kineton Parkes’ new book . . . has 
great beauty, moments of real psychological insight, situations of poignant emotion.” 
Literary Wor A most unusual and masterly story.” 
Eveninc STanparp.—" Excellently conceived... striking... of distinct 
sincerity and force.” 


GOOD-BYE TO MARKET. 


By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST, 
Author of “A Peakland Faggot,” &c. (Shortly. 


GENEROUS GODS. 


By IRENE BURN. (In the press. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Lrp. 


NOW READY. 


1908 EDITION. 
Illustrated with 500 Armorial Engravings. 


DEBRETT’S 
House of Commons 


AND THE 


Judicial Bench. 


A full and complete Parliamentary Guide, with 
particulars of all pollings at last two General 
and all subsequent By-Elections; changes in 
personnel of the House since last appeal to Con- 
stituencies; Abridged Peerage; List of Privy 
Conncil and Biographies of Judges of High 
and County Courts, Recorders, Colonial Judges ; 
Explanations of Technical Parliamentary Ex- 
pressions and Usage, &c., &c. 


500 pp., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


London: DEAN & SON, Lid., 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 
Publishers of Debret’s Peerage, 
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Edward Stanford's List 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 
EGYPT AND THE SUDAN. 


REVISED, LARGELY REWRITTEN, AND AUGMENTED. 
By H. R. HALL, M.A., F.R.G.S., Assistant in the Department of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. 
Printed on specially light thin paper, 800 pages, 58 Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo. 14s. 

This (the 11th) Edition has been thoroughly revised and brought 
up to date in all its departments. Many sections have been re-cast 
and almost entirely re-written. A new section has been specially 
written on the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The Maps and Plans have 
been augmented and revised. The English-Arabic vocabulary (now 
printed separately) has been rearranged and expanded. 

“Learned, comprehensive, and admirably arranged.”—Sco 

Prospectus gratis on application. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 
GREECE: 


The Ionian Islands, The Islands of the Zgean Sea, 
Albania, Thessaly, and Macedonia. 
Seventh Edition. 40 Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 20s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
(THE HOLY LAND). 
Revised Edition. 26 Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 18s, 


THE POCKET GUIDE TO THE WEST INDIES. 
By ALGERNON E. ASPINALL. 
328 pages, fcap. Svo. (4} by 6}), rounded corners, limp cloth, § Maps, 
29 Illustrations, and 3 folding Tables, 6s, 


“* Very clear, very concise, excellently arranged.” — Tribune. 
“‘ The only guide to the West Indies."—Antigua Standard. 


Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 


TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE. —STANFORD’S CATALOGUE of 
MAPS and BOOKS for TOURISTS. Post Free on application. 


Lonpox: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14 Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


Melodramatic, but true to life. 


THE MASTER OF MEANS 


By HERBERT GEORGE. 


* Recalis the best traditions of the Gaboriau 
school.””— OUTLOOK. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 6s. 


GREENING & CO., Sr. Martin’s LANE, W.C. 


NOW_READY. 
THE FEBRUARY BOOK MONTHLY, 6d. net. 


CONTENTS. 
PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR—A Town and Country Journal of Book 
ffairs ; the same Embellished with many Pictures. 

CONTRABAND! — Books Seized in His Majesty's Customs. 

TREASURE FINDERS !—Forged and Faked MSS., and How to Detec 
Them—By Ticue Hopkins. 

SUPPRESSED !—Some Book Pictures that we Know no More. 

A LONDON LETIER—New Lamps for Old at the “Times” Book Club—By 
the Epiror. 

ANNALS OF PRINT—For Centuries of the Cambridge University Press. 

A BY-WAYS SERIES—The Beokseller and the Publisher as Topographer— 
By R. Cocurane. 

wanes | AND Snow Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the 


00) orld. 
THE ow READER-—Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and Best- 
ing Books. 
NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY- Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely 
to be Published this Month. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH-—A Classified Catalogue of the Noteworthy Books, 
New Editions, and Reprints of January. 


PusiisHERS: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO.. Srarttoxers’ Hatt Court, 
NDON, who, on application, will send a specimen copy free. 


THE 
society | BYSTANDER | titsratur 
Dram® SIXPENCE, Every Tuesday, 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES, 


Published by the Proprietors of the “GrAPuic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS 


SIR HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF. 
With Photogravure and other Illustrations. 


Two Vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 
GLOBE.—‘‘ One of the most delightful and entertaining reminiscences that 


have been published fora longtime. . . . Sir Henry has done well to give 
to a wider public the stories of wit and knowledge which have hitherto been 


confined to a more limited circle.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" Full of good things about all the promi- 
nent people in Europe during the past sixty years.” 


THE COMING STRUGGLE 
IN EASTERN ASIA. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 

Author of ‘‘ Manchu and Muscovite,” ‘‘ The Re-Shaping of the 
Far East,” &c. 

With numerous Illustrations, and a Map. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A NEW BOOK ON BUDDHISM. 
THE INWARD LIGHT. 


By H. FIELDING HALL, Author of ‘The Soul of a 
People,” &c. 8vo. 10s. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Hall has placed us newly in his debt by 
giving us a further work of remarkable freshness and great literary charm, one 
which most sympathetic readers will find, as we have said, really fascinating.” 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 


Annotated by ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited 
by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. In 9 vols. 
Vor. II. Poems. Globe 8vo. 4s. net. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. . 
By the Right Hon. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 8vo. 
limp cloth, Is. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS—New Volume. 


JAMES THOMSON. 


By G. C. MACAULAY. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


IS MARS HABITABLE? 

A Critical Examination of PROFESSOR PERCIVAL 
LOWELL’S BOOK, ‘*MARS AND ITS CANALS,” 
with an Alternative Explanation. By ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, F.R.S. Extra crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES,—New Volume, 


APHORISMS AND REFLECTIONS FROM THE 
WORKS OF THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


Selected by HENRIETTA A. HUXLEY. Pott 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. Also cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, 
3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE. 


The leading Service Journal and Organ of 
the Territorial Force and Special Reserve. 


THE 


DOOMED MILITIA BATTALIONS. 


The histories of the 23 regiments were published on January 18. 
Price 64d. post free. 


Published every Fx1pay in time for the Indian Mail. Price 6d, 
Offices: 22 Essex STREET, STRAND, 
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EDUCATION. 


UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 
Established nearly Half a Century. 
CLOSE TO BUSHEY PARK AND RIVER THAMES. 
Staff of Thirteen University Graduates and others. 
Preparation for Public Schools, Navy, Professions, &c. 
Modern buildings, erected specially for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for London 


University Examinations, Legal and Medical Preliminaries, Responsions, 
Previous and other Examinations. For Prospectus apply R. C. Kerin, B.A. 
(Lond.), First Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Chancery Lane. 


ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE, 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS, W. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR_GIRLS.—Education in al! its branches. 
Musical and Art students received. Housework taught. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Haverstock 


Hitt, Hampsteap. Recogd. by B. of E.—Modern Education. Music 
and Languages. Large grounds. Bracing air. Moderate fees.—Apply, 
the Misses Hoes. 


~ ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W.—Scuoot 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Bracing situation. Exceptional 
advantages. -Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monyrenny, Observatory Gardens, W. 


ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION 


BY 
JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
(of Uppingham and Westminster), and large staff of 
EXPERT Tuters, at 
24 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. ; 
14-22 VICTORIA ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD, S.E, 


QUERNMORE. 


Constant and uniform Success for many consecutive years. 
FIRST Places, Honours, &c., mostly at FIRST TRIAL. 


ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing atr ; 
excellent playing fields, including gymnasium. i 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 

S$. THOROLD’S, SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Old-established. Four 

resident governesses and ten visiting professors. Preparation for all exams. ; one 
failure in 8 years. Entire charge taken if desired. 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW. —HOME 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Particularly adapted for children whose —- 
are abroad. Excentional advantages. Music, Painting, and Languages Special- 
ties.—Principal, Miss Wutre. 


9 GUINEAS YEARLY, Inclusive Terms.—HOME. 


SCHOOL, GIRLS. Personal Care. Liberal Diet. Healthy Situation.— 
Prospectus, Principal, Girton House, St. Albans. 


minary Examinations. Extracts from testimonials : = The greatest — 
need not despair.” ‘‘ It seems impossible to fail under your tuition. Boarders 


OUTH KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 
«J EARL’S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE- 
MEN'S DAUGHTERS. Individual teaching in every subject. Music and 
Languages a specialty. Entire charge.—Principal, Miss Hunt. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
gg se FOR GIRLS.—Very dry and bracing climate. Highest 
references. oderate fees. Swimming taught. 


PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 
Cambridge examinations. Home-life. Games, 


WINIFRED’S, Cuirton, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople). 


OTIVES AND METHODS.—A small and simple 
i Explanatory Booklet published by the CENTRAL STUCK EX 
CHANGE, Lrp. (established 1893), 66 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Post free 
to applicants naming this paper. =~ 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


THE LONDON CITY ANG MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 


EsTAB!iSHED 1836. 


Authorised Capital, £16,200,000. Subscribed Capital, £11,085,680. 


Paid-up Capital, £3,142,856. Reserve Fund, £3,142,850. 


DIRECTORS. 


ARTHUR KEEN, Esq., Birmingham, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. Lord AIREDALE, Leeds. 
CH ARLES G. BEALE, Esq., Birmingham. [pool. 
Sir WILLIAM BENJAMIN BOWRING, Bt., Liver- 


JOHN CORRY, Esq., London. 


IWR W. MURRAY FRASER, Esq., London. 
JOHN ALEXANDER CHRISTIE, Esq., London. | H. SIMPSON GEE, Esq., Leicester. 
JOHN HOWARD GWYTHER, Esq., London. 


WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Sir F D. DIXON-HARTLAND, Bt., M.P., London. | ALEX. LAWRIE, Esq., London. 

Sir G. kF. FAUDEL-PHILLIPS, Bt.,G.C.1.E., London. | The Right Hon. Lord PIRRIE, London. 
| 


Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., London. 
| WILLIAM FITZTHOMAS WYLEY, Esq.,Coventry. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR.—E. H. HOLDEN, Esq., M.P. 
HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


J. M. MADDERS, S. B. MURRAY, W. H. HILLMAN, Joint General Managers. 


Dr. LIABILITIES, 

& | 

To Capital Paid up, viz. : £12 10s. per Share on 231.428 Shares ’ 

of £60 each ee as oe 3,142,850 0 | 
Reserve Fund .. ee ee ee ee 3,142,850 0 

Dividend payable on 1st February, 1908.. ee . 282,356 19 o | 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account oe oe o 172,057 17 4 


6,740,614 7 4 
53,282,c61 6 o 
3,962,774 11 4 


Current, Deposit, and other Accounts .. ee ee 
Acceptances on Account of Customers .. oe ee 


£63,985,450 4 

The Bank has over 450 Branches and Sub-Branches in London, the suburbs, and 
throughout the country. It also bas Agents in all the principal Cigies of the world. 

Every kind of Banking business is transacted at the Head Office and Branches. 

Bills, Annuities, Coupons and Dividends are collected in all parts of the United 
Kingdom, the Colonies, and in Foreign Countries, 

Purchase and Sale of Stocks and Funds are effected. 

Por the convenience of Customers, monies can be paid in at any of the Branches 
and advised the same day to their own account. 

Strong Rooms are provided for the security of Deeds and oth ty lodged 
by tha Customers of the Bank. 

THE SHIPPING 
Telegraphic Address—“ Cinnaship, London.” 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 1907. 


E. J. MORRIS, Secretary. 


ASSETS. Ce. 
£. @, £ sd. 
11,340,053 4 0 
6,734,961 4 
—-—-——— 13,075,019 8 


By Cash in hand and at Bank of England 
Money at Call and at Short Notice.. 


Investments : 

Consols and other British Government 
Securities .. ee oe 

Stocks Guaranteed by British Govern- 
ment, Indian and British Railway De- 
benture and Preference Stocks, British 
Corporation Stocks, Colonial and 
Foreign Government Stocks, &c. 


3,170,016 6 7 


31439313 


6,629,334 17 7 
Bills of Exchange os oe ee 4,945,359 13 
£29 649,713 19 7 
Advances on Current Accounts, Loans on Security, and other 

Accounts .. ee oe 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances as per contra 
Bank premises at Head Office and Branches en 


28,902,425 4 2 
3,962,774 4 
1,380,536 9 7 


£63,985.450 4 8 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Cinnabar, London.” Telephone—2481 London Wall. 
ISSUES Currency Drafts on all Cities : Circular Letters of Credit and Circular 
vous payable all over the world; also makes Mail and Telegraphic Transfers to 
all Cities. 

COLLECTS Foreign Bills. 

PURCHASES approved Foreign Bills. 

ESTABLISHES Commercial Gredits on behalf of Customers available any- 
where against the usual shipping documents. ss 

afts, &c., may be obtained direct from the Head Office or Branches, which are- 
always ready to give quotations. 
DEPARTMENT. 
Telephone—2481 London Wall. 


Is specially organised to look after Shipowners’ Freight Remittances from, and Disbursements to, all parts of the World, by mail-or cable. 
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—S OHN BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 
i triculati nd all Medical and Law Pre- 
i received.—Address, 37 Store Street, Bedford Square, W.U. . 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, 


LIMITED. 


CAPITAL—Paid Up - - - -  £3,000,000 
Uncalled - - - 2,300,000 
Reserve Liability 10,600,000 


Subscribed Capital - £15,900,000 


RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £2,350,000. 


NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 16,632. 


DIRECTORS. 


COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Esq. ' SIR JAMES LYLE MACKAY, G.C.M.G., K.C.LE. 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Fsq. 
WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE GOSCHEN, Esq. WILLIAM ROBERT MOBERLY, Esq. 

CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIF, Esq. ‘ SELWYN ROBERT PRYOR, Esq. 

FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Esq. THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF LICHFIELD. © . ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. 


JOINT GENERAL MANAGERS. 
ROBERT T. HAINES, Esq., THOMAS ESTALL, Esq., and D. J. H. CUNNICK, Esq. 


SOLICITORS. 
ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq. WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 


The Directors retiring by rotation are Claude Villiers Emilius Laurie, William 
Robert Moberly, and Robert Wigram, Esquires, al! of whom, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. 


The Directors have the pleasure to submit the Balance Sheet for the year :g07, | 
and to report that after making provision for all bad and doubtful debts, and for | 
the rebate of discount on current bills, the profit, including £91,017 13s. 8d. brought - 


ferward, amounts to £751,839 8s. 9d., which has been appropriated as follows :— 


: — ‘ _ £ s. d. | Premises have been acquired, and arrangements completed, for opening a branch 
the year, frre of Income Tax), payable 7th proximo ee 270,c00 9 0 j In conformity with the Act of Parli t, the Shareholders are required to elect 
= beter y Investments... — the Auditors and fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse and Mr. 
ce carried forward to 1908 .. ai ae me os William Barclay Peat (of Messrs. W. B. Peat & Co.), the retiring Auditors, offer 
£751,839 8 9 themselves for re-election. 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1907. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 


Capital— & Cash— 4 s. d. 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, 410 10s. paid... ye os “ 420,000 0 0 | At Bank of England and at Head Office and Branches +e 9,250,591 15 3 
215,000 gy 400 ,, 12 4, oe oe 2,580,000 o | AtCalland Short Notice .. oe 3 «1 
3:000,000 0 0 £12,530,802 13 4 
Reserve Fund .. ee ee ee 2,350,000 o Investments— 
Current, Deposit, and other Accounts, including rebate on bills not — Government Securities +“ «» 48,615,074 17 8 
due, provision for bad and doubtful debts, contingencies, &c. 54,904,372 16 5 (Of which £75,500 is lodged for public 
Acceptances and Endorsements of Foreign Bills on Account of accounts.) 
Customers. . ee ee oe oe 629,189 3 8 Indian and Colonial Government Securi- 
Profit and Loss Account— ties ; b " anteed, and Pre- 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account including 491.017 13s. &d. ference Stocks of British Railways; 
brought from year 1906.. oe oe os £751,839 & 9 1 British Corporation and Waterworks Stocks 4,758,563 18 6 
Less Interim Dividend, 8 per Canal, Dock, River Conservancy, and other 
cent. paid in August last £240,000 0 Investments .. oe ee oe 32,513 0 § 
Less Dividend of 9 per cent. pay- = 19 7 
able 7th February next ** 270,000 0 0 Liability of Customers for Acceptances, &c.,as per Contra... 639,189 3 3 
Less Applied to writing down Bills Discounted, Loans, &c. .. oe ae 331441,228 10 3 
Investments” .. oe +» 160,000 0 0 Bank Premises in London and Country oe oe oo oe 625,029 0 0 
670,000 
$1,839 8 9 
460,975,401 10 460,975,401 8 10 


M. O. FITZGERALD, R. T. HAINES, on. 
G. F. MALCOLMSON, } Directors. T. ESTALL z + Joint General Managers. 
ROBERT WIGKAM, ‘} D. J. H. CUNNICK, } 


In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act 1900, we certify that _all our requirements as Auditors have been complied with; and we report that we 
have ascertained the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Money at Call and Short Notice at the Head Office, and the securities representing the investments of 
‘the Bank ; and having examined the Balance Sheet in detail with the books at the Head Office and with the certified returns from each Branch, we are of opinion that 
such Balance Sheet is full and fair and properly drewn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank's affairs, as shown by such Books and 


iL y AY 
2oth January, 1908. Chartered Accountants. : 


At the ANNUAL MEETING (ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq., in the chair) ; At Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, Deposits are received and interest 
the above report was adopted. The retiring Directors, CLAUDE VILLIERS allowed thereon at the rates advertised by the Bank in the London newspapers 
EMILIUS PAURIE, Esq., WILLIAM ROBERT MOBERLY, Esq., and | from time to time, and Current Accounts are conducted on the usual terms. 
ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq., were re-elected. At the Country Branches Current Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and 

Mr. EDWIN WATERHOUSE and Mr. WILLIAM BARCLAY PEAT | all other Banking business conducted. . ‘ 
were reappointed Auditors for the current year. | _ The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Stock Banks, also the 

The best thanks of the Proprietors were given to the Directors, General | Purchase and Sale of all British and Foreign Stocks and Shares, and the collection 
Managers, Branch Managers, and other officers of the Bank for their efficient ser- of Dividends, Annuities, &c. : : eo 
vices, and to the Chairman for his able conduct in the chair. Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at the principal towns abroad, are 

| issued for the use of Travellers. 
ae | The Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards the transactions of its 

The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous Branches | customers. : 
in England and Wales, as well as han and Gomeupenteen athome and abroad, | _ Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents and 
affords great facilities to its customers, who may have money transmitted to the Correspondents may be had on application at the Head Office, and at any of the 
credit of their Accounts through any of the Branches, free of charge. Bank’s Branches. 
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The Press on the Literary Four-in-Hand. 


I. LOVE AND THE IRONMONGER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


If. APOLOGIA DIFFIDENTIS. 


By F. J. RANDALL. 

**Since the gay days (now nearly twenty years ago) when Mr. F, Anstey was writing his inimitable series of 
humorous novels from ‘ Vice Versi’ to ‘Tourmalin’s Time-Cheques’ we can recall no book of purely farcical 
imagination so full of excellent entertainment as this first effort of Mr. F. J. Randall. . . . Certain to be a success ; 
it will add refreshingly to the gaiety of the nation. If the author can sustain this level of high spirits, he will soon 
be amongst the most widely read and appreciated of contemporary humorists.”—DAtILy TELEGRAPH. 


Demy 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. By W. COMPTON LEITH. 


**, . « Real excellence . . . exquisite writing. The style is that of Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson polished and 
made precious to an unusual degree. It will not surprise me if we learn by-and-by that Mr. Benson is in truth the 
auther. LI imagine I recognise a free and easy use of the conjunction reminiscent of him there; also a reference to 
Fairford Church and its stained glass windows familiar to readers of ‘Cornhill,’ and who else but Mr. Benson could 
have so faithfully and so truly confessed to this tendency of Mr. W. Compton Leith : ‘ As my reading is incessant, so 


is my writing. For the happiness of man is in his fertility, and of barrenness comes the worst despair.’ ” 


GLascow 


‘Tt is a hard thing for an author to be introduced to the world by the reiterated statement of his publisher that ‘here 


is a new classic.’ . 
contribution to literature . . 
Ishmael. . . . In a way remarkable.”—TiImeEs. 


. - The author is master of a style at once fluid and distinguished . . . his work is a genuine 
- a sincere and often beautiful attempt to depict the character of a sensitive, self-conscious 


‘* Mr. Leith has written a very beautiful book, and perhaps the publisher’s claim that this will prove a new classic is 


not too bold.”—DaILy MAIL. 


** A humandocument .. . 
and human sympathy.” —OssERVER. 


a literary achievement . . . full of subtle shades of thought, descriptive writing, suggestion, 


** Unquestionably shows fine feeling and poetic touch.”—STANDARD. 
** Rich, ripe philosophy . . . a rare, engaging eloquence in language.” —ScOTSMAN. 


Ill. MODERNISM AND ROMANCE. 


Demy 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES. 


‘* A sane, reasonable, and thoughtful analysis of contemporary English literature, not of the facts, but of the meanings 
in it.”—Mr. ARTHUR Symons in DaILy News. 


‘** Mr. Scott-James discourses fluently and readably about his modern authors, and says no end of true things about 


their several excellences.”—SCOTSMAN. 


JUST OUT. 


IV. INTERLUDES AND POEMS. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


By LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


CEYLON: THE PARADISE OF ADAM. 

THE RECORD OF SEVEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN THE ISLAND, 

By CAROLINE CORNER. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
q A breezy and entertaining record of life in the ‘* Para- 


dise of Adam.” In the many adventures narrated | 


one gets a keen insight into the lives and characteristics 
of peoples beyond the pale and ken of the ordinary 
European in Ceylon. 


CLAUDE DEBUSSY. By Mrs. FRANZ LIEBICH. 
Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 
| Mrs. Liebich’s critical and biographical account of the 
great composer appears at a particularly opportune 
moment, seeing that Debussy has just arrived in London 
and is conducting his own works at various concerts. His 
position in the present phase of modern music is clearly 
defined by the author and shown to be the outcome of an 
unique personality. The volume gives an exceptionally 
intimate impression, for the composer is allowed to speak 
for himself, and his strongly individual opinions on music 
and art, on men and things, give the key to his exception- 
ally poetic and complex nature. 


[Living Masters of Music. 
NEW POEMS. By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


‘*The old qualities are here with a finer feeling than 
before for the point where enough has been said. He has 
mastered his materials, he can do almost as he pleases 
with words.”—TIMEs. 

‘« A remarkable volume, rich in the pure gold of poetry.” 

STANDARD. 

‘Tt is with no small pleasure that we record the appear- 
ance of Mr. Stephen Phillips’ new volume . . . poems 
almost without exception characteristic of Mr. Phillips’ 
best work . .. ‘Cities of Hell’; exceedingly striking 
and original. . . ‘Grief and God’. . . Soul-moving. . . 
‘The Son’ most poignant and terrible . . . 
Endymion’s address to Selene.” —SPECTATOR. 


exquisite is | 


THE WINE OF LIFE. 


By MAUDE ANNESLEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


**A powerful novel . . . originality of treatment... a 
really close study of human nature. . . . A live woman 
drawn for us so carefully, whose emotions seem as real as 
her actions are natural.”—EVENING STANDARD. 


“‘The story is full of life and interest, and the startling 


dénouement is led up to with considerable skill.” 
PaLL MALL GAZRTTE. 


A most surprising book.”.—DAILy GRAPHIC. 
‘‘ Another rebellious heroine, and a brief but alluring 
sketch of Paris.” —GENTLEWOMAN. 


**Very powerful . . . the whole thing interests one in- 
tensely.”, MANCHESTER COURIER. 


THE FINANCES OF SIR JOHN KYNNERSLEY. 


By A. C. FOX-DAVIES, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘ The 
Mauleverer Murders,” ‘‘ The Dangerville Inheritance,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*.* This book creates an arch type of the clever swindler, 
and represents the series of episodes by which he amasses 
an enormous fortune, and finally relapses into private life 
and respectability. The episodes are so cleverly devised 
that in all probability they could have been carried 
through in real life without risk of detection and with 
complete immunity from unpleasant consequences. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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